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WILL PROBABLY ABANDON 
PROPOSED CODE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Congressional Committee Sees Ob- 
jectives Achieved by Changes in 
Existing Laws 


CODE FACED OPPOSITION 
Fire Underwriters Believe Bill Un- 


necessary; to Draw Up Sepa- 
rate Act to Regulate Life 








After many months of interrupted ef- 
fort marked by constant opposition the 
Congressional committee working on an 
insurance code for the District of Col- 
umbia which was to have been a so- 
called model for other states has prac- 
tically decided to abandon the code and 
to secure whatever improvements are 
necessary by amendments to existing 
laws in Washington. Representative 
Reid of Illinois, chairman of the sub- 
committee of the House District of 
Columbia insurance committee, an- 
nounced at the hearing last Thursday 
that instead of the code a new bill would 
be drafted so as to bring fire and cas- 
ualty insurance within the present ma- 
rine insurance act of the District, known 
as the model marine code. Another bill 
will be drawn to regulate life insurance 
within the District and this will em- 
body the main life insurance provisions 
of the dead model code. 

The proposal to sidetrack the pro- 
posed code meets with the approval of 
Superintendent Thomas M, Baldwin, Jr., 
of the District and also with the great 
body of fire and casualty company men 
and agents. Few insurance men saw 
any great need for this legislation and 
many were distinctly opposed to a lot 
of the original clauses of the measure. 
Committee to Work During Summer 

At the outset of the hearing Mr. Reid 
announced that in addition to the 
changes recommended by Mr. Baldwin, 
all other amendments proposed by wit- 
nesses at previous hearings would be 
printed and distributed to those inter- 
ested. Mr. Reid also stated that other 
amendments could be submitted if de- 
sired and they, too, would be circulated. 
He said it was the intention of the 
subcommittee, of which Mr. Reid is 
chairman, to work on the amendments 
through the summer and have a revised 


bill ready when Congress reconvenes in 
December. 

_In agreeing with Mr. Reid’s sugges- 
tion to abandon the present bill, Mr. 
Baldwin stated that this meets with the 
approval of Representative Gibson of 
Brattleboro, Vt., who introduced the 
measure. He added that Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, professor of insurance of the Uni- 


(Continued on Page 28) 














PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
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55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“PENN MUTUAL DAY” 


SIXTEEN MILLIONS! 


May 27 was the climax of our Clientele Months, April 
and May. The General Agents designated it “Penn Mutual 
Day” as a surprise to the Home Office, in recognition of the 
Educational and Service improvements supplied to the Field 
during the last two years, which have resulted in a notable 
increase in production and consequent increased profit to the 
individual Agent. 


Knowledge of “Penn Mutual Day” was withheld from the 
Special Agents until twenty-four hours before the activity 
was to begin. Sixteen millions of business was written, under 
4,363 applications, and for an average policy of $3,667. 
This does not include Annuities. 


The largest one-day’s production in the history of the 
Company—a demonstration of Penn Mutual morale and of 
the effectiveness of organized sales talks. 





WM. A. LAW, President 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


























RULE AGAINST PERPETUITIES 
DOES NOT AFFECT PROCEEDS 
IS NEW LEGAL VIEWPOINT 


Conclusions of Louis Danziger 
Called Epochal by Some In- 


surance Counsel 


REVERSES FORMER VIEWS 








New Sources and Decisions Throw 
Additional Light on Application 
Of Rule 





One of the most arresting addresses 
given before the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel at 
Asheville, N. C., recently was that of 
Louis Danziger, associate counsel of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, who asserted 
that in his opinion the rule against per- 
petuities and statutes modifying that 
rule do not affect life insurance policies 
and their proceeds. He explained that 
although this was opposite to the con- 
clusion he arrived at in his address be- 
fore the counsel in 1919, that subsequent 
study and a fuller and better knowledge 
of the subject had caused him to change 
his viewpoint. 

Some of those who heard Mr. Dan- 
ziger deliver his address are of the opin- 
ion that it is epochal, among those ex- 
pressing such an opinion being Samuel 
Davis, associate counsel for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life. Not all agree 
with his conclusions, however. A copy 
of Mr. Danziger’s address has just be- 
come available and is summarized here- 
with. 


New Material Discovered 


Mr. Danziger declared that although 
the belief is general among counsel that 
the rule and statutes do apply, he feels 
that there is no justification for this. 
Since his address of 1919, he said, many 
books have been published which have 
thrown new or additional light on the 
subject, and others he has come across 
that he did not then know of. To sup- 
port his claim, the speaker quoted at 
length from several sources, including 
“Holdsworth’s History of English Law,” 
which, in 1927, was awarded the Ames 
Prize as the outstanding legal work pub- 
lished during 1922-1926; Frederick Pol- 
lock’s little book on “The Land Laws,” 
published in 1883; 48 Corpus Juris, which 
contains a lucid and thorough article on 
Perpetuities, and others. 


Gray Quotations 

The speaker quoted also from the late 
Professor Gray, of whom Holdsworth 
says: “Gray is preeminently the historian 
of the modern rule against perpetuities.” 
Gray says, Section 329: 

“The Rule against Perpetuities con- 
cerns rights of property only, and does 
not affect the making of contracts which 
do not create rights or property. Thus 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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out of darkest Africa emerged John Smith, Aged 48, eager to be back to family 
and civilization. As his boat docked at the great metropolis however, it was evident 
by his expression that something worried him. He instructed the taxi driver to 
hasten» At his office he hurriedly opened the . safe and 
anxiously inspected a paper. “I thought so!” he mur- 


mured, “but I'll call them up—Central, give me Chickering 


2384.” “Yes,” said we. ‘‘What shall I do?” he _ ex- 


claimed, “over a year ago I bought a life insurance 





= policy in your company and it is now 59 days past the 
premium due date, I need the insurance and can’t write a check for the amount!” 
“Have you 94 cents?” we queried. “Certainly!” said he, “but what has that got to 
do with it?” “This much” we answered, “send us 94 cents for every $1000 you 
want to keep in force, and we will send you a receipt for another year’s protection.” 
“How do you do it without a health certificate?” he asked. “And that’s not all!” 
we continued, “there’s still another 30 days! Drop in some time and we will 
tell you the story of The Three Graces and —QOrganized Service— The Keane- 
Patterson Agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, at 225 West 
Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City. Branches also at Two Twenty-Five Broadway, 


60 John Street, 566 Courtlandt Ave., 226 Main Street, White Plains, Telephone 9086. 
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Retirement Pension Plans In Great Britain 


A study of the retirement pension plan 
in use in British industry has been made 
by Frank Plachy, Jr., and his discussion 
of the subject appeared in an issue of 
“The Banker,’ of London. The develop- 
ments in pension and disability systems in 
industry are being watched with keen in- 
terest on both sides of the Atlantic and 
the following excerpts from Mr. Plachy’s 
article tell of the present schemes being 
used in Great Britain. 


It is incontestable that a satisfactory 
pension scheme must be contractual and 
ought to be contributory. No board of 
directors or management wishes to adopt 
a scheme which will tie the hands and 
constitute a far-distant liability for fu- 
ture managers; therefore the proper 
trustee for a pension scheme is a life in- 
surance company, whose business it is to 
make such contracts. Thus the worker 
knows that whatever may be the for- 
tunes or future policy of the employer, 
he (the worker) has an ironclad promise 
from the insurance company which safe- 
guards the contributions both the work- 
er and the employer have made to the 


scheme. The employer, on his part, has 
only bound himself for the current year 
and may amend or discontinue his con- 


tribution to the fund if such action be- 
comes necessary or desirable. 

Such schemes ought to be contribu- 
tory. A scheme in which the worker in- 
vests part of his savings in conjunction 
with contributions from his employer to 
safeguard the worker’s future builds an 
extraordinary cohesiveness in a business 
organization. Where both contribute 
there can be no suggestion of charity or 
paternalism or of doubt on the worker’s 
part concerning eventual payment of the 
pension. Such a pension is regarded 
strictly as a business matter by both 
employer and worker, with the added 
fact, however, that the action of the 
employer is uniformly appreciated by the 
employes where such schemes have been 
instituted. 


Pension plans in industry have a long 
history in England and a much shorter 
experience overseas, but the history of 
both has been strewed with unhappy 
wrecks where attempts have been made 
to conduct them by the enterprise whose 
employes were to get the pension, and 
where unsound or insufficient actuarial 
advice and data were depended upon. 
There has, however, been steady im- 
provement in this respect. A sound plan, 
guaranteed by an insurance company, is 
that of the Marconi Co., which was es- 
tablished in 1914 and has functioned for 
fifteen years. In practically all the plans 
now being established in Great Britain 
group life insurance as well as pensions 
is included, and many schemes include 
provision for health and accident bene- 
fits and for nursing service. 

Features of Some Recent Plans 

_It may prove of interest to give spe- 
cific details and costs of some of the 
pension schemes which have recently 
been adopted by representative British 
companies. Group pensions, as they are 
called, combined with group insurance, 
will cost the employer approximately 
2% to 3% of his payroll, including sub- 
stantial pensions in respect of past serv- 
ice of the workers. The employes’ cost 
will be the same. This means that for 
3% of his earnings the employe gets life 
insurance amounting roughly to one 
year’s earnings plus a pension amount- 
ing to 1% of his earnings multiplied by 
his years of service. Salaried staff gen- 
erally require the provision of a pension 
of 2% of salary multiplied by years of 
service, in which case costs will rise to 


Satisfactory Scheme Must Be Contractual and Should Be 
Contributory, Writer Says; Pension Plans Have Long 
History in England; Marconi Co. Plan Involving Insurance 
Has Functioned For Fifteen Years Successfully; Trade 


Unions Have Own Systems 


from 4% to 51%4% of payroll. In all 
these schemes the worker can never lose; 
he is certain under any circumstances to 
get back at least the amount of his own 
contributions to the pension either with 
or without interest, while if he reaches 
pension age, but dies before he has re- 
ceived back as much as he had paid in, 
the balance is paid to his heirs. 

An excellent pension scheme which has 
recently come into operation is that pro- 
vided for their staff by Messrs. Erlan- 
gers, the well-known bankers. This 
scheme is notable in that it provides for 
retirement at age sixty, as contrasted 
with the usual sixty-five, although very 
liberal provision for enlarged pensions is 
made for those who continue in active 
service after that age. The following 
schedule shows the main outlines of this 
scheme: 


count of past service a pension from age 
65 of £5 for each of ten years of his 
past service (one-half past service). 

Past service pension provided without 
cost to him £50. 

2. He pays 6s. per week from now 
until age 65 for a pension of £5 for each 
of the twenty years between now and 
age 65. 

He pays £312 in twenty years for an- 
nual pension of £100. 

Pension from age 65:— 

Past Senvlee? rs oc cweiioudasss 

Future service 


Total annual pension pay- 

able (one-twelfth month- 

Iw) fee lle sss oc eccene £150 0 9 
In addition, he has a guarantee that if 


Amount of Annual Pen- 
sion (payable monthly 


Class Annual for life) from age 60 for Amount Weekly 
Earnings each year of service of Death Cost to 

from August 1, 1928. Benefit Employe 

s. d. £ s. d. 

A £150 and under 1 00 100 °@ 

B £151-£250 I 16 0 200 3 0 

C — £251-£500 $s 12 0 300 6 0 

D ~~ £501-£600 6 00 350 10 0 

j E Over £600 9 00 600 15 0 


A great advantage of these new plans 
is their remarkable flexibility. Practical- 
ly every one differs from others, being 
adapted to the special circumstances of 
the enterprise for whose employes it is 
intended. Another good example is the 
plan recently adopted by the Sun En- 
graving Co., Ltd., for its staff and super- 
visory employes. This scheme is an ex- 
cellent one for a medium-sized business. 
Those eligible to participate in this 
scheme are divided by earnings into four 
classes, and their benefits and costs are 
as follows: 


he does not live long enough to collect 
at least four-fifths of the amount he has 
deposited in pension payments, the dif- 
ference will be paid to his heirs on his 
death. Furthermore, he has £400 life in- 
surance, costing only 4d per week per 
cent. from age 65 onward. Technically 
the pensioner is supposed to pay this in- 
surance premium; in actual practice em- 
ployers generally include it in their other 
payments for their share of the scheme 
to the insurance company. 

This scheme contains an interesting 
additional thrift provision. All who come 


Amount of Annual Pen- Amount 
Class Employe’s sion payable, one- of Group Weekly 
Annual twelfth monthly for life, Life Cost to 
Earnings from age 65. Insurance Employes 
For each year of 
future service 
ga € £ s. d. 
A £150 and under 1 10 0 100 1 9 
B — £151-£250 2 ie 6 200 3 0 
C —-£251-£350 4 00 300 49 
D Over £350 5 6 0 400 6 0 


In comparing this schedule with that of 
Messrs. Erlangers’ scheme, sight must 
not be lost of the fact that the Erlan- 
gers’ employes are eligible for retirement 
on pension at sixty, while in the Sun En- 
graving scheme and in the majority of 
schemes the pension age is sixty-five, a 
difference of great importance from the 
standpoint of actuarial calculations. The 
Sun Engraving scheme is based on full 
benefit from the date of the scheme’s 
inauguration to age sixty-five, multiplied 
by one-half the number of years’ service 
the employe has already completed. A 
typical illustration of the practical work- 
ing out of this scheme is as follows: 


Assume employe now age forty-five, 
with twenty years’ past service, earning 
more than £350 per annum :— 


1. The company buys for him on ac- 


under its benefits have the privilege of 
buying an additional pension for them- 
selves at group annuity rates. The guar- 
antee by the insurance company to re- 
turn all contributions in any case ex- 
tends to this additional feature. 
Good Plan for Young Group 

Another interesting scheme is that 
which has been installed for its employes 
by the Country Gentlemen’s Association, 
Ltd. This is considered to be a particu- 
larly good scheme for an organization 
consisting of a moderately young to mid- 
dle-aged group. The cost to the em- 
ployer and to the employes is 5% of 
payroll, and is based on 2% pensions for 
future service, and 114% pension for past 
service before the inauguration of the 
scheme. 

This scheme includes a remarkably lib- 
eral and probably unique provision for 


those members of the staff who have 
been in the employer’s service for fifteen 
or more years. In the event of total and 
permanent disability of such an employe 
a pension for life calculated upon the 
amount of the contributions of both the 
employer and employe will commence to 
be paid three calendar months after ad- 
mission of proof of such disability, and 
the life insurance will be kept in force 
by the employer during the payment of 
the pension in the same way as during 
payment of a normal pension from age 
65. It would be difficult to imagine how 
any human being could be provided with 
more adequate protection against “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” 
than in this scheme. 


Three Other Types 


A finishing touch to this scheme is a 
marriage dowry. The employer agrees, 
in the event of any female employe leav- 
ing the service to be married, to add to 
the particular option she has chosen re- 
garding her future participation in the 
pension scheme the then cash value of 
the contributions paid by the employer 
into the pension fund in respect of her 
pension, provided only that she has con- 
tributed to the scheme for one full year 
before marriage. 

Three other schemes may be men- 
tioned briefly: Messrs. Sedgwick, Collins 
& Co. Ltd. insurance brokers, have 
adopted a scheme for their employes 
which, while including the usual benefits 
of other group pension schemes, also 
provides life insurance rising in the case 
of the higher-paid staff to £1,000. Messrs. 
George Brettle & Co., Ltd., textile manu- 
facturers, have a scheme which is con- 
sidered to be particularly well adapted 
to a manufacturing enterprise. This 
scheme now applies to about 1,000 em- 
ployes, to whom the cost is 24% of 
earnings. The employer’s cost is ap- 
proximately the same. Under this 
scheme, of every shilling contributed by 
the workers ninepence goes to pay for 
pensions and threepence for group life 
insurance. Present employes over 55 
years old are included for group life in- 
surance, but not for pensions, the em- 
ployer providing non-contributory pen- 
sions for those over 55 who are retired 
after long service in his own discretion. 
In future, employes will all participate. 

In view of the considerable sum§ paid 
by workers who are members of trades 
unions to those organizations in this 
country, it would be interesting to make 
a comparison of the benefits they re- 
ceive from their union payments and 
benefits that could be purchased under 
such group pension and group insurance 
schemes as have here been ontlined. It 
may confidently be asserted that the 
unions would make an exceedingly poor 
showing in any such comparison. This 
would be especially true in such unions 
as those associated with the printing in- 
dutry, where wages and trades unions 
assessments are both a good deal higher 
than the average in most trades. This 
disparity in benefits purchasable for a 
given weekly contribution has been 
graphically shown in firms which have 
installed group pension and insurance 
schemes for staffs and supervisory em- 
ployes, but have refrained from extend- 
ing it to members of trades unions be- 
cause it has been felt that the dues paid 
to such unions have been taking as much 
of the worker’s income as he can afford 
to spend for such purposes. 


Trades Union Scheme 
A typical trades union pension scheme 
is that of the London Society of Com- 
positors, which has 1,500 members on 
pension. This society pays pensions of 


£2 per week to members who have at- 
tained the age of sixty and have thirty- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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How Manhattan Life 
Fights Policy Loans 


USES LETTER TO ADVANTAGE 





Whenever Application for New or In- 
creased Loan Comes In, Company 
Sends Out Practical Warning 





Life companies are still giving serious 
consideration to the epidemic of policy 
loans this year brought on by the mar- 
ket crash of 1929. Different sorts of 
precautions are being taken to combat 
them and to assure repayment of same. 

Manhattan Life has used a form let- 
ter to advantage. This letter is sent di- 
rect to the policyholder from the home 
office whenever an application for loan 
is received, whether it be for a first or 
for an increased loan, It reads: 

Dear Mr. Doe: ; ; 

The Policy Loan Department has just advised 
me of your application for a loan of $1,857.00 
on your policy of $5,000.00. : 

Advice is seldom favorably regarded, and is 
often resented when it differs from what a 
man thinks he wants, but please treat what I 
have to say as being written with a sincere de- 
sire to help you safeguard your own interests. 

The moment you place a loan against your 
policy you automatically reduce your life insur- 
ance estate which you undoubtedly created to 
cover a definite need, such as providing a defi- 
nite estate for your dependents. ; 

Should you live to old age the loan will, 
unless repaid, reduce the fund which will be 
yours. . , 

It is because the placing of a loan against 
a policy not only reduces its value, but, in 
most instances, results in its ultimate discon- 
tinuance that I ask you to consider the mat- 
ter most carefully before completing your ap- 
plication for the loan. It is not my intent to 
presume to inject myself into your personal 
affairs—I offer the suggestion because of our 
knowledge of what usually happens once a pol- 
icy is burdened with indebtedness. 

Your policy represents a cash _ estate of 
$5,000.00—it is a property which is always 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar, in good 
times or in bad. It is one piece of property 
your dependents can count on. Do not im- 
pair it. , : 

I have taken the liberty of talking as freely 
as I have as you are a partner with the Man- 
hattan Life. 

Very truly yours, 
W. N. STANLEY, 
Actuary. 

The New York company has also used 
to advantage a loan note, at the foot of 
which is an “Agreement for Repayment 
of Loan” containing the statement on 
the part of the insured that he will re- 
pay the loan in some sum on a specified 
date, or in monthly instalments begin- 
ning on a specified date. When the pol- 
icyholder undertakes to repay the loan 
in monthly instalments the company 
sends him a notice, each month, of the 
amount promised to be repaid. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Membership Reaches 16,074 as of June 
1; Placques Will Be Awarded Local 
Members Who Helped Most 


The June issue of “Life Association 
News,” now on the press, gives the As- 
sociation’s membership as 16,074 as of 
June 1. Two of the large Eastern dis- 
tricts are ahead of their last year’s 
marks, with a month to go. Julian S. 
Myrick’s District No. 2, including New 
York and New Jersey, now has 2,914 
members, while District No. 3, in charge 
of Thomas M. Scott, including Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, reports 2,051 
members. 

The National Association is awarding 
a gold embossed placque to the member 
or officer of each local association who 
has made the outstanding contribution 
to the membership campaign for his 
unit during the past year. These 


placques, numbering 230, will be pre- 
sented to the winners at the Interna- 
tional Convention in Toronto in Sep- 


tember. 





FRENCH CO’S RAISE CAPITAL 

Several French insurance companies 
are increasing their capital, according to 
“L’Agent d’Assurances”; L’Abeille Ac- 
cident, from 8,000,000 Francs to 24,000,- 
000; La Confiance Life, from 2,000,000 to 
10,000,000 ; and Les Assurances Generales 
Accidents, which only recently increased 
its capital from 12,000,000 to 24,000,000, 
now has been authorized to further in- 


crease it to 50,000,000 Francs. 
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COUNTRY CLUB CONGRESSES 





Life Underwriters Associations of Three 
New England States Plan Sales 
Congresses This Month 

The life underwriters associations of 
Main, Vermont and New Hampshire are 
planning sales congresses this month. 
The Maine convention will be held at the 
Checkley House, Prout’s Neck, Me., on 
Thursday, June 19; the Vermont meet- 
ing at the Barre Country Club on 
Thursday, June 26; and the New Hamp- 
shire congress at Manchester Country 
Club, Friday, June 27. 

Prominent life insurance speakers have 
been secured for the various meetings. 
The speakers at the Maine meeting will 
include: Leon Gilbert Simon, president 
of the New York City Association; Louis 
M. Crandall, special agent of the New 
England Mutual in Orange, Conn.; and 
Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
counsel of the National Association. 

Among those addressing Vermont con- 
gress will be: Tressler Callihan, manager 
of general agencies of the John Han- 
cock; William A. Conway, of the educa- 
tional department of the Penn Mutual; 
and Charles C. Gilman, a leading agent 
in Boston, who will be toastmaster at the 
evening banquet. 

The New Hampshire Association will 
hear: Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual in New York City; 
Harvey Weeks, assistant secretary of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co.; 
Albert Gray, superintendent of agencies, 
Ordinary Department, The Prudential; 
and Frank J. Mulligan, Guardian Life, 
New York City. 





NEED FOR ADVERTISING 





R. C. Braun Tells Reliance Life Conven- 
tion About Institutional Publicity 
and Desired Effects 
R. C. Braun, advertising manager of 
the Reliance Life, talked on institution- 
al advertising of life insurance at the 
company convention at Havana recently. 
He pointed out that it is necessary for 


the insurance agency to co-operate with 
the advertising department in order to 
establish the company advertising on a 
more secure basis. 

He continued: 

“People stand in line to buy postage 
stamps and railroad tickets. They need 
insurance far more urgently than to send 
a letter or take a trip, but nevertheless, 
the occasion is rare when a person comes 
to your office and asks you to write him. 

“The answer is in the buying habits 
of the people. Habits are the result of 
education. And the most powerful edu- 
cator today is advertising. Insurance 
companies have not advertised extensive- 
ly enough to change the buying habits 
of the public from their present tend- 
ency. In fact, insurance is the greatest 
single underadvertised possibility in our 
scheme of living,” he said. 





COLORADO MED. CONVENTION 





Twentieth Annual Meeting of American 
Life Convention Medical Group 
Draws Big Attendance 
There was considerable enthusiasm 
and a large attendance at the twentieth 
annual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., last week. A full-time three days’ 
program had been arranged. In addi- 
tion to the regular business sessions 
there were golf and tennis tournaments 
for the men and bridge for the visiting 

ladies. 

The executive committee of the Am- 
erican Life Convention also met in con- 
junction with the Medical Section gath- 
ering. Several of the addresses delivered 
are given in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


ATLANTIC LIFE STRIDES 
The Atlantic Life of Richmond broke 
all previous records in its May anni- 
versary campaign. The company reports 
that the largest amount of both writ- 
ten and paid business in the history of 
the company was produced. 








Speedy 


in St. Louis. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





“The Company’s draft left New York that very 
evening (Thursday) via Air Mail, reached St. Louis Fri- 
day morning, was forwarded to me at once, and was placed 
in the hands of the claimant at 2 P. M. on Saturday— 
barely four days after completion of proof.”—Excerpt 
from a letter received from one of our Agents located in 
Jefferson City, Mo., 137 miles from his Agency Office 


The benefits accruing to both Agent and Company 


from service such as this are easily comprehensible. 


1860 - Seventy Years of Service - 1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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MERGER OF LIFE COMPANIES 





Union Co-operative Insurance Associa- 
tion of Washington Takes Over 
John Mitchell Mutual Life 
The Union Co-operative Insurance As 
sociation of Washington, D. C., has tak 
en over the business of the John Mitch- 
ell Mutual Life of Hazelton, Pa., rein 
suring all the outstanding policies. Thi 
Washington company thus adds nearl: 
$3,000,000 insurance to its present coy 

erage. 

Through the merger the company no\ 
has more than $86,000,000 insurance jn 
force, assets of more than $800,000, capi- 
tal of $200,000, and surplus of more than 
$225,000. The John Mitchell Mutua! 
Life operated only in Pennsylvania while 
the Union Co-operative operates in about 
ten states. 





British Pension System 
(Continued from Page 3) 


five years’ consecutive membership. 
Members are now paying 6s. 6d. weekly 
to the society’s funds, an increase hav- 
ing recently become necessary because 
of the growing number of pensioners 
and greater longevity. These workers 
are of the class who would probably 
come within the earnings group in the 
schemes heretofore mentioned, in which 
the employes’ contribution is 3s. weekly. 
On any basis the comparison is in favor 
of the insurance company’s scheme. The 
London Society of Compositors is barely 
able to collect enough from its active 
members to pay pensions on the present 
scale, and with the passing of years the 
burden must inevitably increase. There 
is no contract or funded reserve to guar- 
antee the pension in the declining years 
of the members and if, as usually hap- 
pens in assessment schemes, the load be- 
comes too heavy for the younger mem- 
bers, and the pensions either have to be 
reduced or entirely scrapped, the plight 
of those dependent upon this expected 
income will be deplorable. 

In view of the many old-established 
pension schemes in existence in this 
country it may be of interest to know 
that the group life insurance feature can 
be added to existing schemes. This has 
been done by the Midland Counties 
Dairy, Ltd., who have provided all their 
employes with insurance in the sum of 
£100, the company bearing all the cost. 
This insurance scheme continues in force 
after pension age for all employes retired 
under the company’s pension scheme. 


The social and economic effects which 
would follow the widespread adoption of 
group pensions and group life insurance 
by British industries offer a tremendous 
field for contemplation. A striking para- 
graph found in the Melchett-Turner 
report calls attention to the fact that 
there are 340,000 workers more than six- 
ty-five years old still employed in indus- 
try in this country. If the widespread 
existence of pension schemes made it 
possible to retire these workers with an 
income providing reasonable comfort, the 
way would immediately be opened for 
the employment of many more than that 
number of young workers, with conse- 
quent reduction of the problem of un- 
employment and of the burden it now 
constitutes on the ratepayers and _ tax- 
payers. Had pension schemes been es- 
tablished more generally throughout in- 
dustries twenty years ago many of to- 
day’s problems would be much less se- 
rious. 


Group pensions and group life insur- 
ance are in no sense experimental. They 
provide a socially and mathematically 
sound solution of problems which have 
confronted and vexed this country since 
the Industrial Revolution of early in the 
past century. Industry can be organized 
to provide for its outworn personnel; 
and such provision will cut the ground 
from beneath the feet of the agitator 
against the social order and remove from 
politics an issue which has always been 
singularly attractive to the demagogue. 
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Keane-Patterson Opens 
New White PlainsBranch 


COVERS WESTCHESTER COUNTY 





Roland A. Bush and Charles B. Heart- 
field Managers; Both Cornell Grad- 
uates and Former Aviators 





A new branch to cover Westchester 
county has been opened by the Keane- 
Patterson Agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life in New York City. The 
branch is located at 226 Main street, 
White Plains. Roland A. Bush and 
Charles B. Heartfield are the managers. 

This makes the fifth office maintained 
by the Keane-Patterson organization, all 
within five years. This agency has stead- 
ily expanded until it is one of the most 
important agencies in the Metropolitan 
area. Back of the growth is the fine 





ROLAND A. BUSH 


personnel, splendid service and carefully 
built organization which made the de- 
velopment of the business and the agen- 
cy expansion possible. The offices of 
the Keane-Patterson agency now are 
located at 225 West Thirty-fourth street, 





CHARLES B. HEARTFIELD 


the main office, 225 Broadway, 60 John 
street, 566 Cortlandt avenue, the Bronx, 
and this last one at 226 Main street, 
White Plains. 

Mr. Bush and Mr. Heartfield, the man- 
agers at White Plains, have had sur- 
prisingly similar careers. They were 
graduated from Cornell in the same year, 
both were aviators during the World 
War and both are now thirty-eight 
years old. 

Mr. Bush has been a Massachusetts 


Mutual representative for seven years. 
He is a direct descendant of Ezra Cor- 
nell, the founder of Cornell University, 
and of Lord Ashburton of Ireland. He 
is a mechanical engineer and was an of- 
ficer in the Royal Flying Corps in 
France during the World War, with five 
months of action on the front. 

Mr. Heartfield has been a Mutual 
Benefit man in New York City for nine 
years and managed the Westchester of- 
fice of that company at one time. He 
has specialized in business and corpora- 
tion insurance. 





RELIANCE LIFE PROGRESS 


Reliance Life of Pittsburgh reports 
large gains in life insurance in May and 
for the first five months of this year. 
New production in May totaled $14,225,- 
658, an increase of 34.9% over May, 1929; 
while the company’s total placed in force 
during the first five months of 1930 was 
$33,182,364, an increase of 208% over 
the corresponding months of last year. 
At the close of May the Pittsburgh com- 
pany had in force $453,697,284 life in- 
surance, $157,455,622 accident insurance, 
and $332,879 weekly indemnity health in- 
surance. 





W. J. ARNETTE APPOINTMENT 


W. J. Arnette has been appointed as 
home office representative of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual on the Pacific Coast, suc- 
ceeding F. W. Heron, former assistant 
manager of agencies, who has retired. 
Mr. Arnette was for many years man- 
ager in Chicago for the Philadelnhia 
company and later became vice-president 
and agency manager of the Volunteer 
State Life. 





UNION CENTRAL MEETING DATES 

The annual convention of the Union 
Central Life will be held at the home 
office in Cincinnati September 18, 19 and 
20. It was incorrectly stated in The 
Eastern Underwriter of May 30 that the 
meetings would held in Tune. 


Muhlberg Diagnoses 
Heart Mortality 


ADVOCATES ANNUAL EXAMS. 





President of Life Medical Director’s As- 
sociation Believes Thorough Health 
Reviews Will Avert Many Cases 





Following an intensive study which he 
has made of the insurance experience of 
the heart problem, Dr. William Muhlberg, 
medical director of the Union Central 
Life and president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of 
America, has come to the conclusion that 
the best means of reducing heart mor- 
tality is by means of annual health ex- 
aminations. Dr. Muhlberg stated this 
conclusion in his address before the Med- 
ical Section of the American Life Con- 
vention at its meeting in Colorado 
Springs last week. 

Statistical study has proved to him, 
said Dr. Muhlberg, that the important 
predisposing causes of degenerative 
heart disease are: high blood pressure, 
overweight, glycosuria, albuminuria, al- 
coholism and business worries and anx- 
ities. Assuming therefore, said the 
speaker, that heart disease of the de- 
generative type is often a terminal af- 
fection resulting from the causes indi- 
cated, it would appear logical, if effec- 
tive measures are to be taken for the 
reduction of heart disease, to require an- 
nuol examinations. 

The predisposing causes mentioned. he 
siid, are amenable to treatment in their 
incipiency, and whilst blood pressure is 
more refractory, no doubt some relief 
can be afforded through hygienic, diet- 
etic and mental control, and perhaps 
through the removal of foci of infec- 
tion. 

Must Extend Invitation 

It is, however, Dr. Muhlberg contin- 
ued, a difficult problem to induce per- 
sons to undergo annual health examina- 
tions. Propaganda, personal appeal and 
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education may help, but the most effec- 
tive measure is to bring the examina- 
tion to the person examined, and not 
expect him to make the initial step. In- 
surance companies have difficulty in in- 
ducing 10% of their policyholders to un- 
dergo annual examinations free of cost, 
but we have found in Cincinnati, he said, 
that if the invitation is carried directly 
to the person in his office or factory over 
80% will vdlunteer. But the examina- 
tion must not only be a thorough one 
and done with due regard for the rights 
of the persons examined, it must also 
be conducted with due regard for the 
ethics of the medical profession at large 
and with the hearty co-operation and 
approval of the profession. In the cases 
of employes, it is absolutely necessary 
to covenant with them that no informa- 
tion whatsoever will be given to the em- 
ployer. With such an assurance, em- 
ployes seem very eager to undergo the 
examinations. 

“It must be conceded,” Dr. Muhlberg 
continued, “that while there is an un- 
doubted relationship between heart dis- 
ease and impairments such as high blood 
pressure, albumin in urine, glycosuria, 
overweight, etc., it has by no means been 
proven that their correction will avert a 
cardiac death. We merely assume, for 
instance, that in the case of 1,000 over- 
weights who managed to reduce and 
keep their weight down to safe limits, 
their resultant mortality will be in ac- 
cord with this reduction and not with 
that of their original tendency to over- 
weight. The assumption seems reason- 
able, but positive proof is still lacking. 

“We can feel fairly safe in asserting 
that if diabetes can be detected in its 
earliest stages, the progress of the dis- 
ease can be arrested and life prolonged 
many years; and the same may be true 
for high blood _ pressure, _ incipient 
Bright’s disease and arterio-sclerosis. At 
any rate, in the absence of any specific 
treatment for advanced degenerative dis- 
ease of the heart, and since our knowl- 
edge of the etiology of myocarditis and 
arterio-sclerosis is so limited, the ap- 
proach by correction of predisposing im- 
pairments seems to lead us to the sa- 
lient where attack promises most suc- 
cess. 

“Perhaps we shall eventually find that 
the true underlying causes of denegera- 
tive diseases are largely psychological or 
economic. The decrease in the tubercu- 
losis death rate is probably largely the 
result of an amelioration in economic 
conditions—tuberculosis apparently being 
a protest of nature against poverty, bad 
hygiene, poor housing, alcoholism, squal- 
or, ete. 

A Protest of Nature 

“Tt is possible that the 
disease may be a protest of nature 
against the opposite conditions—too 
much prosperity, which encourages over- 
eating and over-indulgence, too much ex- 
penditure of energy in the struggle for 
financial or social position, too much 
push and progress, that induces emotion- 
al affects of fear, worry, anxiety and 
the various complexes that cause vago- 
tonic or sympathicotonic states reacting 
deleteriously on blood pressure, heart 
action, pancreatic, thyroid or adrenal se- 
cretions, etc.” 

Several other important points were 
brought out by the speaker as a result 
of his study of insurance experiences on 
the heart problem. He found that deaths 
from heart disease are increasing past 
the age of forty-five but not before that 
age; that deaths from heart disease past 
the age of forty-five are probably mostly 


degenerative 


of the denegerstive or hypersensitive 
type; that syphilis, when thoroughly 
treated and where care is observed as 


to subsequent habits, etc., causes fewer 
heart deaths than is ordinarily assumed. 

Dr. Muhlberg asserted that there can 
be no question of a steady increase in 
the number of persons dying of heart 
disease annually. Since, however, he 
said, the expectancy of life is likewise 
increasing steadily, it is of course pos- 
sible that the increase in the number of 
deaths from heart disease may simply 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Feels Life Companies 
Must Watch Overweights 


VERIFY ALL "MEASUREMENTS 





Dr. Charles P. Clark Discusses Insurabil- 
ity of Overweight Risks Before Colo- 
rado Springs Medical Convention 

The question es the insurability of 
overweight risks was treated thoroughly 
by Dr. Charles P. Clark, medical direc- 
tor of the Mutual Benefit Life in an ad- 
dress before the Medical Section of the 
American Life Convention at the meet- 
ing in Colorado Springs last week. Dr. 
Clark feels that this is an important 
problem life companies confront, for in- 
vestigations have shown that all com- 
panies have insured overweights whom 
they would have declined had the actual 
weight been given. Furthermore, he 
said, our medico-actuarial tables for 
overweight are probably showing higher 
mortalities for each group than should 
actually exist because in each group are 
included risks which are much heavier 
than that group is supposed to include. 

Dr. Clark said that it was his belief 
from several studies which he had made 
that if careful measurements are taken 
and when correction for age is made, one 
will be able to estimate the weight with- 
in five pounds in about 50% of the cases; 
within ten pounds in approximately 75%, 
and within fifteen pounds in approxim- 
ately 90%. Although not absolutely es- 
sential, he said, they feel that it is often 
worthwhile to make this age correction 
when estimating the weight. 


“An additional check on the stated 
weight should be employed where pos- 
sible,” the speaker continued. “We are 
often fortunate in having previous rec- 


ords of weight in our files. 
it is important to make a 
f measurements given in previous ex- 
aminations with those now given. This 
will often enable us to determine wheth- 
er it is advisable to have the weight 
checked by our examiner. In a few 
cases we have found that it has paid to 
go even further and to write to compa- 
nies who have previously issued insur- 
ance, or who have declined for over- 
weight, for a statement of the chest and 
abdominal measurements given at the 
time of the previous examination. Per- 
haps I can best illustrate the value of 
such information by reciting the experi- 
ence which we have in connection with 
an application involving $150,000 insur- 
ance on the Ordinary Life basis. 
An Actual Case 

“J. B. D., age 41, applied for the above- 
mentioned policy. His height was given 
as 5 feet 91%4 inches, weight 195 pounds, 
both examiners stating that they had 
weighed him. The chest at inspiration 
was 47, at expiration 42, and abdomen 
41. The estimated weight by my scale 
was 232 pounds. We had two confiden- 
tial records on the case, one reported in 


We find that 


comparison 


1922—5.9.230, and the other in 1924, also 
5.9.230. We wired the last reporting com- 
pany asking for a statement of the chest 


and abdominal measurements existing in 
1924. The reply was—chest at inspira- 


tion 46%, chest at expiration 41, abdo- 
men 40. It will be. noted that all the 
measurements at this time were slightly 


in excess of the measurements given in 
1924, at which time his weight was 230 
pounds. It would appear impossible, 
therefore, for applicant to weigh 195 at 
this time. We also noted that applicant 
had secured a large policy from a sec- 
ond company about ten years ago. 

“We wrote to that company asking for 
a statement of the measurements and 
weight given at that time. We found 
that in 1919 applicant was 5 feet 9 inches 


tall and weighed 220 pounds. The chest 
at inspiration was 45, expiration 38, and 
abdomen 38 -We wrote to one of the 


examiners asking to have the weight 
checked on tested scales and he and the 
agent both replied that the applicant 
absolutely refused to be weighed. I also 
‘phoned the examiner and tried to ascer- 
tain whether he had, personally, actually 
weighed the applicant and he evaded my 
question, intimating that the applicant 
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had been weighed by someone else in his 
office. We refused, absolutely, to issue 
any insurance on this applicant unless 
the weight could be actually ascertained. 
Later we received a statement from the 
agency to the effect that another com- 
pany had issued the insurance without 
checking the weight and therefore noth- 
ing further could be done in the case. 

“This case illustrates the desirability, 
not only of checking the weight by the 
scale which we have devised, but also 
the desirability of ascertaining the chest 
and abdominal measurements from other 
companies who have reported to our con- 
fidential bureau when the estimated and 
stated weights differ materially. 

Importance of Checking 

“Personally, I trust that the time will 
come when the total of the chest and ab- 
dominal measurements will be included 
as a part of the confidential report of 
overweight, because I feel very certain 
that any decrease or increase in weight 
must be accompanied by a material de- 
crease or increase in the total measure- 
ments. 

“Marked increase in abdominal girth is 
regarded by us all as an unfavorable ac- 
companiment of overweight. I believe 
that a coincident increase in chest girth 
is also of great importance and this can 
only be determined by checking each of 
the measurements by a standard of av- 
erages. In such cases one may arrive 
at a false conclusion by simple compari- 
son of circumference of chest at inspira- 
tion with that of the abdomen. 

“It is obvious to all that the proof of 
the value of any classification insofar as 
life insurance selection is concerned must 
depend upon mortality statistics. We 


hope in time to make such a study which 
we trust will give us more light on the 
selection of risks of average, under av- 
erage and over average weights.” 





Heart Mortality 


(Continued from Page 5) 


indicate the survival of persons into the 
ages where heart disease is more likely 
to be a fatal issue. 

He said also that it is evident that if 
we direct our activities solely towards 
the prevention of the rheumatic forms 
of heart disease, the results will be rath- 
er discouraging, unless it can be shown 
that this class must be held accountable 
for the increase in heart mortality. Fur- 
thermore, he continued, it is very prob- 
able that any effort to reduce the inci- 
dence of heart deaths past the age of 
seventy or seventy-five will not be fruit- 
ful of results, for the reason that deaths 
past this age can most readily be as- 
cribed to a general breakdown in the 
body function, and therefore, not likely 
to be influenced to any degree by pre- 
ventive measures. 

Statistics, the speaker said, unfortu- 
nately do not always clearly indicate the 
etiological relationship, but it seems 
probable that heart disease resulting 
from rheumatism, etc., is not on the in- 
crease, and that heart disease due to 
syphilis may not be as important an ele- 
ment as is commonly supposed; but that 
in all probability the increase in heart 
disease is due to other causes operating 
at the older ages, among which high 
blood pressure appears in many cases 
to be a preliminary symptom. 





policyholders. 





Intelligent Progression 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the latest. 
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Believes Non-Medical 
Experience Favorable 


TIME HAS PROVED ITS VALUE 








Dr. S. J. Streight Urges Guarded Selec- 
tion, However, Since Amounts Ac- 
cepted Are Being Increased 





To the present date, life insuranc: 
without medical examination has been 
both popular and profitable, Dr. S. J. 
Streight, assistant medical director of 
the Canada Life, declared in his address 


before the Medical Section of the Am- 
erican Life Convention at Colorado 
Springs last week. However, he urge: 
the necessity of continuing a very guard- 
ed selection of this type of business if 
the present mortality rate is to be main- 
tained, especially because the amounts 
accepted on this basis are being gradu- 
ally increased by the various companies. 

Dr. Streight went into an analysis of 
what sound underwriting is and told how 
dependent it is upon many factors. To 
produce a favorable mortality experi- 
ence, he said. all of these factors must 
be considered. A thorough review of 
the important factors, he said, has led 
him to the conclusion that in most of 
them one should be able to develop quit« 
as reliable information without a medi- 
cal examination as with one. The one 
point on which medical examination 
should be unquestionably more accurate 
is in connection with the physical con- 
dition, he said. 

Dr. Streight said that he does not 
mean to discredit the work of the ex- 
aminer. On the contrary, he said, we 


must pay due tribute to those pains-. 


taking examiners, who, by their care- 
ful methods of questioning and complete 
examination, produce a moral effect upon 
the applicant which frequently results 
in the development of information hav- 
ing a most important bearing upon the 
quality of the risk. An amazing amount 
of valuable information about the phys- 
ical condition may be obtained by an 
astute examiner, he said, which will rare- 
ly be developed where medical examina- 
tion is omitted. 


Value of Examiner 


“Where disability benefit is under con- 
sideration, the examiner has an even 
greater value in protecting us against 
adverse selection,” he continued. “The 
layman often credits the physician with 
a prescience out of all proportion to that 
commonly possessed, and this awe of 
the examiner freauently results in the 
applicant giving details concerning his 
health which might easily have escaped 
observation. 

“The field of non-medical business is 
largely restricted to ordinary life plans 
or better, to the most favorable age 
group, fifteen to forty-five, and, of that 
age group, to those lives which appear 
to be free from any unfavorable fac- 
tors, e. g., marked underweight or over- 
weight, adverse family history of per- 
sonal history. Non-medical, being so 
limited, includes most of the active wage- 
earning population. This section of the 
general population is of necessity more 
exposed to accidents and illnesses inci- 
dent to their occupations. The occu- 
pation of this class may, therefore, be 
an important factor in the resulting mor- 
tality or disability.” 

Canada Life Rules 


In the course of his address Dr. 
Streight cited the Canada Life rules gov- 
erning the use of non-medical applica- 
tions. They are as follows: 


(1) (a) If the applicant has not been medi- 
cally examined for this company with- 
in two years, the amount of insur- 
ance that the company will issue on 
the non-medical basis in any one year 
on the male lives shall be limited to 
$5,000; in anv two years to $7,500, 
and in any three or more years to 
$10,000; and, further, in no case shall 
the new insurance be applied for, to- 
gether with that already in force 
(medical and non-medical), exceed 
$15,000. 

(b) If the apnlicant has been medically 
examined for this company within two 
years and has not subsequently ap- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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“The Cook Book” Offers 
Practical Sales Ideas 


FOR USE OF ADVANCED AGENTS 





Paul W. Cook’s Sales Manual Contains 
Methods Used by Mutual Benefit 
Life Leaders 
“The Cook Book,” an _ outstanding 
sales book for advanced life agents, was 
published last week by the “Insurance 
Rk. & R. Service.” Into it Paul W. Cook, 


agency instructor of the A. A. Drew 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life at 
Chicago, has put into practical form 
seven creative ideas in insurance selling 


that. he has used with success during the 


past seven years. The book is not rec- 
ommended for beginners in the business 
but will appeal with greater force to 





PAUL W. COOK 


large producers and to advanced agents 
who are striving to increase their pro- 
duction through tested methods. 
Methods of a number of Mutual Bene- 
fit leaders, A. A. Drew, William H. 
Beers, ‘James S. Drewry, Clay Hamlin, 


\. H. Kollenberg and William H. Stan- 


ley, form the background of sales philos- 
ophy that “The Cook Book” offers. The 
trend of thought is indicated by the vari- 
ous chapter titles, which read: “How to 
Use the Cook Book to Increase Your 
Production,” “The Life Value Sales 
Talk,” “The Instability of General Prop- 


erty Sales Talk,” “The Life Insurance as 
Property Sales Talk,” “Outline of Model 
Business Insurance Presentation,” “The 
Thrift Sales Talk,” “Management and 
Distribution of Estates,” “A Model Sales 


Talk for the Man of Great Wealth,” 
“Developing the Interview Upon the 
Program Basis,” and “Forms to Use in 


Program Work.” 

Mr. Cook gives his sales philosophy 
in the opening chapter, where he says: 
“T place emphasis upon the value of 
ideas because I have found it a thou- 
sand times easier to sell ideas than to 
sell life insurance. The salesman who 
Starts out in the morning to sell ideas, 
stimulating ideas which are in tune with 
the economic thought of the times, meets 
less reluctant prospects. Life value, time 
value, the utility of property, credit as 
potential capital, non-transferrable as- 
sets—such ideas, for example, are in- 
tensely interesting to prospects. They 
incite discussion and discussion leads to 
the unconscious disclosure of personal 
aims and objectives. Once an interview 
reaches this stage, the selling job is com- 
paratively simple and consists only of 
demonstrating life insurance as the best 
way wherebv the prospect’s ambitions 
may be realized.” 


Direct Aid to Cases 
\ complete index makes all points 
presented available at all times, and this 
is important as the book is prepared as 





a direct aid in the preparation and pres- 
entation of cases. 

Paul W. Cook, the author of “The 
Cook Book,” has had considerable suc- 
cess in life insurance selling since he 
entered the business. After his gradua- 
tion from the University of Missouri, he 
became associated with McKinnel and 
Allen, Inc., general insurance brokers at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and later joined West 
3abcock’s agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit. Upon going to Chicago to take up 
graduate work at the University of Ch'- 
cago, he became acquainted with A. A. 
Drew and entered Mr. Drew’s office as 
agency instructor following his gradua- 
tion work. In 1923 his paid for produc- 
tion was $194,250 and his business has 
increased each year since then until hfs 
1929 paid figure totaled $836,167;° this 
personal production supplementing his 
work as agency instructor, Mr. Cook 
holds the C. L. U. degree, and is active 
in the affairs of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, particularly in 
the work of the Life-Trust Institute, 
from which he received a diploma in the 
first graduating class. 

“The Cook Book” consists of sixty- 
four portfolio size pages printed in two 
colors on high grade India tint stock. 
It is bound in attractive board covers, 
and sells for three dollars, delivered. 





CONWAY’S ADVERTISING RULES 





New York Superintendent Tells Life 
Companies What Expenses Come 
Within Term “Advertising” 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway has notified all life companies 
operating in New York state that the 
following expenses come within the term 
“advertising” and that, accordingly, all 
companies authorized in the state should 
report such expenses in item twenty- 
eight, page, three, of their annual state- 
ments: 

1. Advertising in insurance journals, 
magazines and newspapers. (This in- 
cludes both institutional advertising and 
advertising for business or agents.) 

2. Billboard and sign advertising and 
advertising in directories. 

2. Advertising by radio or moving 
pictures (exclusive of health or welfare 
service). 

4. Pamphlets for distribution to the 
general public of an educational or his- 
torical nature (exclusive of health or 
welfare service). : 

5. All canvassing or other literature, 
such as pamphlets, circulars, leaflets, 
printed material, etc.. prepared for dis- 
tribution to the public by agents or 
through the mails for solicitation pur- 
poses or for stimulating the conserva- 
tion of business. 

6. All calendars, blotters, wallets, ad- 
vertising novelties, etc., for distribution 
to the public. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE CONTEST 

The Continental Life of St. Louis is 
conducting a special Accident & Health 
Contest preparatory to the dedication of 
the company’s new home office building 
on Olive street, west of Grand Boule- 
vard. The contest opened on June 1. 
Prizes of $50, $25 and $15 are to be paid 
for the largest amount of premiums and 
$25, $15 and $10 for the largest number 
of applications turned in during the 
drive. 





WRITES 110 LIVES IN MAY 

Hill M. Abernathy of Cochran, Va., a 
member of the W. Tolar Nolley agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, quali- 
fied for the Marathon Club of the com- 
pany by writing and paying for 110 lives 
in May. He was the first member of 
the company to win this honor. To quali- 
fy, an agent must pay for at least 100 
lives during the club year. 





ALEXANDER PATTERSON GAINS 

Alexander E. Patterson’s Penn Mutual 
agency in Chicago, IIl., closed the month 
of May with $2.013,040 paid production, 
an increase of 47% over the same month 
last year. This gives the agency a total 
na‘'d-for during the first five months of 
1930 of $6,852,406, an increase of 20% 
over the same period of 1929, 


Lewis Stentz Retires; 
40 Years in Business 


ACTIVE IN INDUSTRIAL FIELD 





Veteran Spent Thirty Years with West- 
ern and Southern; Was Company’s 
Superintendent of Agencies 





Lewis Stentz, who has spent almost 
forty years in industrial life insurance 
and nearly thirty years of service with 
the Western & Southern Life, has re- 
signed from the company and retired 
from active business. The veteran su- 
perintendent of agencies of the Cincin- 
nati company says that after his long 
and strenuous activity in the business 
he is going to avail himself of a much 
needed rest. 

Mr. Stentz was first employed by the 
Western and Southern as assistant su- 
perintendent and later became superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland district. He 
was transferred to Columbus, where he 
made an outstanding record in new busi- 
ness production and remained there un- 
til he was promoted to superintendent 
of agencies of the company in 1915, The 
company’s territorv was divided into five 
divisions and Mr. Stentz placed in charge 
of Division B. 

Having been one of the most success- 
ful and popular field leaders the West- 
ern and Southern has ever had, Mr. 
Stentz will be greatly missed in com- 
nanv channels. He was highly esteemed 
by both executives and fieldmen. Dur- 
ing his long period of service with the 
company the veteran superiftendent saw 
his company grow from a verv modest 
beginning to become one of the large 
life companies. 





GUARDIAN LIFE CONVENTION 

The seventieth convention of the 
Guardian Life will be held in the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, Julv 16. 
17, 18 and 19. One of the scheduled 
speakers is Roger B. Hull, managing di- 
rector and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association. 





Non-Medical 


(Continued from Page 6) 


plied on a non-medical form, and if 
the amount of new insurance applied 
for, together with that already in 
force, does not exceed $20,000, then 
the company will consider new insur- 
ance on the non-medical form, pro- 
vided the amount of the new appli- 
cation does not exceed $10,000, 

(2) Female lives must be single (or wid- 
owed) and wage earners. The amount 
of insurance that the company will issue 
on such lives is limited to $2,000. 

(3) Age limits: (a) male lives, 15 past to 45 
nearest, (b) female lives, 18 past to 45 
nearest. 

(4) Male lives will be granted the regular to- 
tal disability benefit up to $2,500. Fe- 
male lives will be granted the regular 
total disability benefit up to $2,000. 

(5) The double indemnity accident benefit 
= be considered up to the non-medical 
imit. 

(6) Applications may be for insurance on 
any regular plan except term insurance. 

(7) Applications may be written on the grad- 
uated premium plan on male lives in 
units of $5,000 only. Five thousand 
dollars may be written in the first year, 
but before an additional $5,000 can be 
considered, two full years must have 
elapsed from the date of the original 
non-medical application. This would 
— a total of $10,000, which is our 
imit, 

(8) The graduated premium plan cannot be 
written on female lives. 

(9) The company reserves the right to re- 
quire medical examination in any case. 

(10) This form is not applicable to cases 
where ownership of policy is to be vest- 
ed in any person or corporation other 
than the life to be insured. 

(11) This form is not applicable when the 
anplicant is related to the agent. 

(12) This form is not applicable unless com- 
pleted in the presence of a duly author- 
ized agent of the company. 

(13) In completing family history, such terms 


as childbirth, debility, exhaustion. ex- 
posure. ete, and_ especially. ‘Don’t 
Know,” will not be accepted. Every 


question in the form must he answered, 
and if the applicant has had any illness, 
disease, injury or operation, etc., full in- 
formation must be given. (Non-medical 
forms not fully or properly completed 
will be held up pending completion of 
the form.) 
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Tackling a 
Task 


WILLI”’... Chicago 
is speaking ... with the 
spirit that built the tow- 
ering city of 1930 from 
the smoking ruins of 
1871, Chicago is facing 
the task which lies before 
her...a-city within a 
city must be built by 
1933 ... Chicago is 
today at work... plans, 
designs, blueprints, 
Fe sg details ... a 
beehive of activity and 
through it all runs amo- 
tivating, guiding force... 
Chicago says “I Will!” 


1933 will find Chicago 
ready for her guests. And 
the Illinois Life will cele- 
brate with its city. Forty 
years going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
IMinois Life Building 1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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Switzerland Reports 
Life Insurance Gains 


LARGE INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 





Country’s 1929 Report Shows Three Bil- 
lion Swiss Francs Insurance in Force; 
Foreign Companies Active 





The Swiss Department of Insurance 
has recently issued an excellent report 
covering the year 1928. Life insurance 
totaling about three billion Swiss francs 
is reported in force in the country, a 
fine showing for Switzerland when com- 
pared with larger European territories. 

The progress in 1928 exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the companies. New pro- 
duction which in 1926 was 323 million 
francs and in 1927 increased to 337 mil- 
lions, jumped to 382 millions in 1928. 
About 27.1% of the new production is 


industrial business. A comparison with 
the business of the year 1900 indicates 
the great progress of life insurance in 
Switzerland for new business in that 
year amounted to only 55,833,838 francs. 

Participating policies are the only class 
that show a net increase and it seems 
that the old forms which do not pro- 
vide participation of the insured in the 
profits of the companies are slowly be- 
ing reduced as the old policies mature. 
Foreign companies have increased their 
share of the business, showing a gain 
of 3.1% of the new business. There 
were, during the period of time covered 
by the report, eleven Swiss, six French, 
three British companies and one Ameri- 
can and one Germany company operat- 
ing in the country. 

For every 1,000 families in Switzerland 
there are now 906 life insurance poli- 
cies, of which 501 are industrial, 389 
ordinary and sixteen annuity coverages. 
There is also some group insurance in- 
cluded in the 1928 report. 


GIVE BRAGG WRIST WATCH 





Director of New York University Course 
Honored by Executive Committee of 
New York Association 

James Elton Bragg was presented a 
Tavannes wrist watch last week by the 
executive committee of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New 
York in appreciation of his splendid 
work as director of the Life Insurance 
Training course at New York University. 
The watch was presented by Julian S. 
Myrick on behalf of the committee at 
a testimonial luncheon held at the Bank- 
ers’ Club. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with the school at New York University 
that the university authorities have final- 
ly recognized its academic standing by 
granting eight points to those complet- 
ing the course toward any degree in 
the School of Commerce that they might 
wish to take. 


TO ADDRESS MORTGAGE MEN 

Mortgage conditions throughout the 
country and real estate loan methods will 
be discussed and explained by R. 
Graeme Smith of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral at the annual convention of the 
mortgage and finance division of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards at Toronto July 9 to 1l. Mr. 
Smith’s topic is “Problems of the Mort- 
gage Banker in 1930 and Suggested Solu- 
tions.” He is to take up four operating 
problems: adjusting activities to the 
present volume of business; meeting ob- 
ligations to lenders; foreclosing proced- 
ure and managing and disposing of fore- 
closed property. 





MRS. R. A. LYNE HURT 
Mrs. Robert A. Lyne, wife of the co- 
manager of the Union Central Life 
Pittsburgh Agency, was severely injured 
when the car in which she was riding 
with her husband was struck by another. 
Mr. Lyne was only slightly hurt. 











Group Accident and Sickness 


Group Accidental Death and 


Dismemberment 


Salary Deduction 


Wholesale | 


"has John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


does the following Group lines: 


Group Life Insurance ns 








¥ | 





aitivar 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agents’ Opportunity to Expand Lines 


Company offers complete Group Insurance service, including personal service of Home 


Office representatives to assist 1n closing business and interesting employees. This company 


Contracts are liberal, with low net cost. 
The co-operation offered by this comp- 
any’s organization will prove of practi- 
cal value to any of your clients who are, 
or should be, interested in these several 


forms of Group Insurance. 


The field is ready to be cultivated 


and we are ready to assist. 


For further information address: INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 






OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars; Assets $542,140,978; 


Reserves and all other liabilities, $502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401. 
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Up With Insurance 


SAVINGS WOULD BUY POLICIES 





Trolley Company in Cincinnati Prepares 
Agents for Campaign; Posters on 


Cars for Week 





Street cars in Cincinnati were used to 
boost life insurance during a_ recent 
week. The proposition was that use of 
street cars instead of automobiles when 
making regular trips to the business sec- 
tion and back would save enough to 
build an estate of from $5,000 to $15,000. 

Each car during the week carried a 
sign on the rear reading, “Street Car 
Savings Will Finance a Bank Account 
or Life insurance.” The sign carried a 
drawing of a check from the “Invest- 
ment Life Insurance Co.” calling for $10,- 
000. 

The week before the signs appeared 
each Cincinnati life agent received a let- 
ter from Hudson Biery, director of pub- 
lic relations of the Cincinnati Street 
Railway Co. Enclosed with a letter was 
an extract from “Quota and Volume,” 
whence Mr. Biery obtained the idea for 
his street car display. His letter to the 
underwriters read: 
“Mr. Life Insurance 
“Dear Sir: 

“How often have you heard a good 
prospect say, ‘I can’t afford life insur- 
ance ?’ 

“What do you say when a man tells 
you, ‘I know that I need more insur- 
ance than I have, but I can’t afford it 
now ?’ 

“The enclosed clipping from ‘Quota 
and Volume’ may suggest a suitable re- 
ply to the above question for a great 
many people. The actual daily saving 
in Cincinnati may be more than the fig- 
ures given. 

“Street car service in Cincinnati is 
now dependable and comfortable. There 
is very little difference in actual time 
consumed in using street car or automo- 
bile if you count time to and from ga- 
rages, parking difficulties, waiting in line, 
traffic, etc., not to mention the element 
of safety. Moreover, time on street cars 
may usually be used to advantage read- 
ing and planning. 

“There is a proper place for the auto- 
mobile in business and pleasure—every 
man who can afford it should have one. 
The convenient street car, however, is 
the sensible transportation for the daily 
trip downtown in the morning and home 
in the evening. 

“We will carry posters on the street 
cars next week, pointing the way to- 
ward insurance financed on street car 
savings. We hope you will co-operate 
in your solicitation. 

“Very truly yours, 
“HUDSON BIERY, 
“Director of Public Relations.” 

The item from “Quota and Volume” 
which was enclosed with the letter read: 
“Clip the material below as a quick in- 
terview for the man who drives his car 


Man, 
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back and forth from work, but says he 
hasn’t any money for life insurance. 
$5,000 to $15,000 Street Car Estate 


“A ride on a street car costs seven 
cents in most cities. 

“A ride in your own car costs seven 
to fifteen cents a mile in most instances. 

“If you ride a street car down town 
and back each day instead of driving 
your automobile, you save from twenty- 
five to seventy-five cents a day, depend- 
ing on the kind of car you drive and 
the distance. 

“Twenty-five to seventy-five cents a 
day means $90 to $270 a year. The sum 
of $90 to $270 a year will increase your 
estate to the extent of from $5,000 to 
$15,000 if invested in life insurance, de- 
pending upon your age and the form of 
contract secured.” 





BERKSHIRE LIFE CONFERENCE 





Pittsfield Company’s General Agents 
Gather in Pittsfield; President Rhodes 
and Other Officials Address Meetings 


A conference of the general agents of 


the Berkshire Life was held at the home 
office in Pittsfield from Monday to 
Thursday of last week. A representative 
attendance was on hand. The mornings 
were given over to business sessions 
while a golf tournament entertained the 
visitors in the afternoons. On Wednesday 
evening a banquet was held at the Berk- 
shire Hunt & Country Club. 

President Frederic H. Rhodes ‘pre- 
sided at the meetings and addresses were 
given by many of the company’s officials. 
The Berkshire’s general agents from 
Greater New York were all present. S. 
Samuel Wolfson, William M. Carroll Jr., 
Robert A. Van Alst, of New York City; 
and Fred A. Morrison of Brooklyn. 

It was announced that the Rhodes 
Club convention will be held at Pittsfield 
in September. 





MIDWEST LIFE INVESTIGATION 





Missouri Department’s Probe of Negro 
Company Reveals Presence of Over- 
Issue of Stock 

The Missouri Insurance Department’s 
investigation into the tangled affairs of 
the Midwest Life, a negro concern with 
headquarters in St. Louis, has revealed 
the presence of an over-issue of 2,750 
shares of $100 par value stock, and a 
shortage of about $3,500 in the com- 
pany’s funds. The alleged shortage is 
said to have been caused by manipula- 
tion of mortgage funds. 

Responsibility for the irregularities 
have not yet been fixed. Charles B. 
King, forty-nine year old negro, a former 
president of the company, has been 
placed under arrest at the request of 
Assistant Circuit Attorney Lennon pend- 
ing a final report by the Missouri De- 
partment’s examiners. King was re- 
placed as president of the company some 
time before the Midwest’s directors 
asked State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson to take charge of 
its affairs. 





Heads Company Club 











E. S. Hildebrand, new president of the 
Connecticut General Club, is a member 
of the advertising department of the 
company. The club is an organization 
of home office employes for social pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Hildebrand attended Yale Univer- 
sity. During the war he was in the 
naval aviation service. He was an ex- 
aminer in the Connecticut insurance de- 





Ee: 


HILDEBRAND 


partment until 1924, when he joined the 
advertising department of the company. 
He is the son of the late Charles Hilde- 
brand, actuary for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 

Other officers of the club, recently 
elected for this year, are Marion Hol- 
lister, vice-president; Dorothy O’Mara, 
secretary; Albert Kalber, financial sec- 
retary; R. M. Burr, treasurer; Frank 
Haran, chaiman entertainment commit- 
tee; C. I. Boutillier, chairman athletic 
committee and Walter Bjorn, member 
board of governors. 

At the election meeting Count Felix 
Von Luckner was the speaker. 





WOODS AGENCY FIGURES 





Pittsburgh Agency Wrote $11,691,053 
More in Five Months of 1930 Than 
in 1929 

The Edward A. Woods agency of the 
Equitable Society, through its president 
and manager, William M. Duff, reports 
that its field organization wrote 1,422 
applications in May for a total coverage 
of $8,031,525, comparing with 1,301 appli- 
cations in the same month of 1929 for a 


AGENTS WANTED 
IN NEW JERSEY 


FOR 
AGENCIES 
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Paterson 
Jersey City 
Trenton 
Perth Amboy 
Now Brunswick 
Morristown 
Passaic. 
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total of $7,530,630, a gain of 121 applica- 
tions and of $500,895 in business. 

For the first five months of this year 
the Woods agency members turned in 
8,765 applications totaling $54,239,676, 
comparing with 6,751 applications total- 
ing $42,548,623 written in the same peri- 
od of 1929. There is thus a gain in 1930 
of 2,014 applications and $11,691,053 busi- 
ness. 





JOEL HENRY PRESCOTT DIES 


Joel Henry Prescott, for many years 
special loan agent in New York for thé 
Northwestern Mutual Life, died last 
week in his home in Buffalo at the age 
of eighty-four. He was for many years 
prominent in Masonic circles in the city, 
having been a member of the Queen 
City lodge at Buffalo for more than six- 


ty years. 
ASA WING MONTH : 
June is being celebrated by the Provi- 
dent Mutual as President’s Month in 
honor of Asa S. Wing. 











FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Established 1879 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


$ 97,686,266 
182,510,128 
325,309,513 
498,969,554 
716,079,363 
886,589,365 


$ 25,193,076 
33,289,945 
44,452,819 
63,955,277 
90,713,613 

*133,000,000 


Des Moines, Iowa 














AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 
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New York Association 
Holds Business Meet 


BIGGER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 





John C. McNamara, Jr., Reviews Past 
Year; Introduces Leon Gilbert 
Simon, New President 





The annual business meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New York held Tuesday noon 
in the auditorium of the C. B. Knight 
offices was featured by a review of the 
past year by the outgoing president, 
John C. McNamara, Jr., and the intro- 
duction of the new president, Leon Gil- 
bert Simon. Enthusiastic ovations were 
given both men by those in attendance. 
Mr. McNamara’s report included several 


worthy achievements: the membership’s 
growth to 1,558, increased attendance at 
the various meetings (three meetings 
drawing over 1,000), completion of the 
New York University training course by 
185 men, and the successful launching of 
the advertising movement. It was re- 
ported that the success of the advertis- 
ing plan is assured and that the program 
will be begun likely in September or 
October. 

The new president, Mr. Simon, said 
that he hopes to be able to live up to 
the standard set by his predecessors; 
that he hopes to prove by administrative 
activity his appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon him. Clancy D. Connell, 
the association’s secretary-treasurer, re- 
ported that the finances were in a bet- 
ter condition now than for the past sev- 
eral years. 

The new amendment to the constitu- 
tion, providing for four additional exec- 
utive committee members, two of whom 
shall be general agents and two agents, 
was unanimously passed at the meet- 
ing, and the following men were named 
as the new members: Warren E. Diefen- 
dorf, Mutual Life; William A. Sullivan, 
Metropolitan Life; J. Roy Robbins, 
Home Life; and James E. O'Neill, The 
Prudential. The other executive com- 
mittee members are: chairman, Edward 
J. Sisley, Travelers; L. A. Cerf, Jr., 
Fidelity Mutual; C. E. DeLong, Mutual 
Benefit; J. P. Graham, Jr., Aetna; H. 
A. Schmidt, New England Mutual; J. 
M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual; Ralph 
G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual; Frank J. 
Mulligan, Guardian; R. H. Mackey, New 
York Life; Lowell Baker, Connecticut 
Mutual; Nelson M. Way, Canada Life; 
Arthur J. Miller, Provident Mutual; 
Glenn B. Dorr, Equitable; W. G._ T. 
Shedd, Travelers, and Robert J. Wil- 
liams, Mutual Life. 

Arthur P. Woodward, Connecticut 
General, is the New York Association’s 
new first vice-president; Mervin L. Lane, 
Home Life, second vice-president; and 
Walter E. Barton, Union Central, third 
vice-president. 

Following the meeting the members 
of the executive committee met for 
luncheon at the Hardware Club. 





PROVIDENT LOWERS AGE LIMIT 

The Provident Mutual has reduced its 
age limit for applicants to ten years. 
The amount to be issued may not be 


over $10,000. 


BOOM CONWAY FOR JUDGESHIP 





But N. Y. Superintendent Says He Has 
No Intentions of Leaving 
Insurance Dep’t 
Albert Conway, New York state su- 
perintendent of insurance, was promi- 
nently mentioned by: the “Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle” on Tuesday as the logical 
successor to County Judge Bernard 
Vause who’ has submitted his resigna- 
tion to Governor Roosevelt. When 
asked about the “Eagle” story Mr. Con- 
way said to The Eastern Underwriter: 
“For the last two years I have been 
mentioned by the newspapers for every 
public office in the city and state with 
one exception—the police commissioner’s 
job. I am still running the New York 
Insurance Department and I expect to 
stay there for some time to come. In 
fact, I may remain in insurance per- 

manently.” 

This week was a busy one for the 
Superintendent. On Tuesday he gave 
an address at the Fordham Law School 
commencement exercises before an audi- 
ence of more than 2,000; the following 
day the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon him by Ford- 
ham University and he left that after- 
noon for’ Chicago to be present at the 
Commissioners’ acquisition cost hearings. 





DINNER TO LEO WALDNER 
New Member of C. B. Knight Agency Is 
Given Rousing Send-Off by Former 
Business Associates 

One of the graduates of the last New 
York University life insurance training 
course, Leo Waldner, was given a rous- 
ing send-off Tuesday evening by about 
thirty of his friends of the cloak and 
suit trade, with which he has_ been 
prominently identified for many years. 
The occasion was a dinner held in the 
Grill Room of Schleifer’s Restaurant, 
New York City, and Mr. Waldner’s old 
associates expressed the sentiment that 
although they regretted losing him, they 
felt the life insurance business was for- 
tunate in securing his services. 

Toward the completion of his training 
course, Mr. Waldner joined the Charles 
B. Knight agency of the Union Central, 
and is already off to a good start. Wal- 
ter E. Barton, assistant manager of the 
Knight agency and recently elected 
th'rd vice-president of the New York 
Association, was a guest at the dinner. 
He remarked that his agency was grate- 
ful to secure a representative of the 
calibre of Mr. Waldner and_ predicted 
considerable success for him. 





N. C. COMPANIES TO MERGE 

Durham Life officials of Greensboro, 
N. C., have acquired the controlling in- 
terest in the Business Men’s Life of 
Raleigh, N. C., Consolidation of the two 
companies 1s expected in the near future. 
The Greensboro company, originally a 
mutual company, was capitalized in 1913 
at $25,000 and now has $200,000 capital. 
Since 1926 the company has been writ- 
ing industrial insurance only and now 
has $27,753,444 in force. Business Men’s 
Life, which began business in 1909 as an 
accident company and reincorporated as 
a life company in 1921, had, as of De- 
cember 31, 1929, $15,600,000 insurance in 
force. 


C. J. Schmitz Heads Life 
Underwriters, Newark 


OTHER OFFICERS ELECTED 





Group’s Membership Increases 60% in 
Year; Roger B. Hull Talks on As- 
sociation Helpfulness 





Charles J. Schmitz was elected presi- 
dent of the Newark Life Underwriters’ 
Association at the annual meeting held 
this week in the Bamberger building, 
Newark. Other officers elected were as 
follows: Charles E. Hooper, first vice- 
president; Ernest D. Finch, Sr., second 
vice-president; treasurer, David S. Hen- 
derson, and secretary, Albert W. Olson. 
In addition to the officers the following 
compose the executive committee: Al- 
exander F. Gillis, Herbert S. Manthe, 
Louis G. Rude, Howard C.° Lawrence. 

The secretary’s report showed that the 
association had increased its membership 
60% in the fiscal year of the organi- 
zation. In June, 1929, the total mem- 
bership was 129 while in June of this 
year it had jumped to 211. 

In his farewell address Fred Lieberich, 
Jr., the retiring president, thanked the 
members of the association for their 
hearty co-operation in all of the under- 
takings of the past year. He suggested 
that the association’s name be changed 
to the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Northern New Jersey, that an assis- 
tant secretary be appointed to assist the 
secretary because of the increase in 
work, that a representative be appointed 
on the Banking and Commissions Board 
of the state, and that a state commission 
be appointed and co-operate with other 
life associations in New Jersey. 

Elect Honorary Member 

Due to the fact that Uzal H. McCar- 
ter, president of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Co. of Newark, has taken such a deep 
interest in the affairs of the associa- 
tion and had done such valuable work 
for the life underwriters in general, he 
was elected an honorary member of the 
association. 

The meeting was brought to a close 
with a few remarks by Roger B. Hull, 
managing director and general counsel 
of the National Association, who pointed 
out the fact that group organization is 
a great need in life underwriting work 
and that no life underwriter can meet 
with a great amount of success without 
the benefit of local association co-opera- 
tion. 

The new president, Charles J. Schmitz, 
has been associated with the life insur- 
ance field for the past ten years, all of 
which has been with the Newark agency 
of Louis F. Paret of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life. Previous to that he was en- 
gaged in the real estate field. For the 
past two years he has been secretary 
of the Newark Association. 





ENTERS FOURTEEN STATES 

Since January 1, 1930, when the Bank- 
ers National Life of Jersev City. N. J., 
absorbed the two Bankers National com- 
panies of Jacksonville and Denver, the 
company has received its license to op- 
erate in the following states: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas and Utah. 


CHICAGO ASS’N ELECTIONS 


Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Elected President of Chicago Life 


Underwriters; Six New Directors 

Harry T. Wright, associate manager 
of the H. F. Berls agency of the Equit- 
able Society in Chicago, has been elected 





president of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, succeeding E. B. 
Thurman, general agent of the Missouri 
State Life. Balloting was by mail and 
the results officially announced at the 
association’s meeting Tuesday. 
Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual 
general agent, was elected first vice- 
president; John R. Hastie, Mutual Life 


representative, second vice-president; 
and Raymond J. Wiess, State Mutual 
Life, treasurer. The following were 


elected to two year terms as directors: 
Thomas F. Lawrence, Reliance Life; 
Martin A. Zitzman, Missouri State Life; 
Paul W. Cook, Mutual Benefit Life; Paul 
G. Dalwig, Union Central Life; F. A. 
Llewellyn, Sun Life, and Otto E. Seiler, 
Marsh and McLennan. 

The speaker at the Tuesday meeting 
was Lawrence B. Robbins, vice-president 
of the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, who spoke on “Business Conditions 
—Their Effect Upon Life Insurance 
Sales.” 





EXPECT SETTLEMENT SOON 
Financial Problems of Universal Life of 
St. Louis Being Ironed Out; Re- 
insurance Deal Anticipated 

It is believed that a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the Universal Life’s finan- 
cial difficulties will be worked out within 
the next few days. Several reinsurance 
propos:tions have been under considera- 
tion and a deal may be closed very 
shortly. Missouri insurance department 
representatives and company officials 
have stated that the policyholders of the 
company are amply protected and that 
all pending claims will be paid in full. 

A petition filed in the circuit court 
recently charged that the company was 
insolvent, that the liabilities exceeded the 
assets, and that further operations by 
the company would be hazardous to the 
public and policyholders. The suit was 
followed by an examination of the com- 
pany’s affairs by the Missouri Insurance 
Department. This examination is said 
to have revealed that the capital was 
impaired. 

The Universal Life, a St. Louis com- 
pany, was formed in 1925 by Edward 
G. Rowling and a group of prominent 
city chiropractors. Originally the com- 
pany started with $100,000 capital but 
later this amount was increased to $1&84,- 
000. The company now has about $4,- 
500,000 of insurance in force, of which 
$1,300,000 is on negroes. 


MASS. MUTUAL CONVENTION 

Massachusetts Mutual Life fieldmen 
are looking forward to the convention of 
the company’s “Avents’ Association,” to 
be held June 16, 17 and 18 in the Grand 
Hotel at Mackinac Island. There will be 
four regular business sessions, including 
a beginners’ meeting in charge of James 
M. Blake, manager of the company’s 
Field. Service Department. There will 
also be tennis and golf tournaments, and 
a banquet on the evening of the 16th. 














FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 


Personal Attention to Agent’s Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 


Standard Policies—Strong Assets 
Conservative Investments 


Established 1848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 











will be! 








To ASSIST OUR AGENTS 


The developing of practical ways and means of 
assisting in the location and placement of contracts 
is one of our first duties to our agents . . . and 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Clay Haadin Préfees 
Two-Interview Method 


GETS ON INTIMATE BASIS 








Details About Family and Income Not 
as Important as Prospect’s 
Plans 





There is one idea that is more impor- 
tant in selling than details about a pros- 
pect’s family and income, in the opinion 
of Clay Hamlin, general agent at Buf- 
falo for the Mutual Benefit Life. It 
is contained in the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you need more capital or prop- 
erty to carry out your ideas and plans 
of life?” 

Mr. Hamlin believes in giving the pros- 
pect an opportunity to do some thinking 
along that line and prefers to frame his 
questions like this: “What percentage 
of your present income would you like 
to have continued permanently?” In 
this way he has not been asked how 
much his income is or what income he 
would like to have. In an account of 
Mr. Hamlin’s method given in “The Pel- 
ican,” agency paper of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, it is said that he prefers the 
two-interview method, using the first to 
get on friendly terms with the prospect. 

Another question that brings the facts 
to the surface without asking the direct 
personal question is: “What percentage 
of your present total income will con- 
tinue without your present earning pow- 
er?” These questions Mr. Hamlin thinks 
are better than to ask how much life 
insurance he has, how many children 
and how much his income is. 

Uses Percentages 

“Let’s reduce the percentages to terms 
of income,” suggests Mr. Hamlin. “Take 
a man with an income of $15,000 a year 
and suppose he would like to have $10,- 
000 continue and that only $5,000 will 
continue. Now, it is obvious why we 
don’t make recommendations to the man. 
‘If you would like to have an income of 
$10,000 a year from capital or property 
and you are short $5,000 a year, you 
are short $10,000 of capital.’ 

“I don’t go on. That is the time for 
me to stop and let him do something. 
If he reverts to life insurance, say: 
‘Let’s forget life insurance and see if 
there is any other way or any better 
way. We don’t want to talk about your 
business or my business. Fundamentally 
we are all in the same business, the same 
business economically. We are all seek- 
ing to accumulate or get together a cer- 
tain amount of property to carry out 
our ideas or plans of life.’ 

“He is forty-five. It has taken him 
all this time to accumulate $100,000 and 
he wants another $100,000. Isn’t he go- 
ing to do some thinking as to whether 
he can afford to wait that long in order 
to accomplish it by his system? The 
usual question is, ‘How much will i* 

st me to have another $100,000?’ 1 


say to him: ‘Cost is one of the obstacles 
to be avoided until a man is definitely 
decided that he wants to do something.’ 


“More cases are temporarily or per- 
manently deferred because of cost dis- 
cussion before the man has made up his 
mind as to whether he wants it than 
from any other cause. We don’t think 
much about that until the man has de- 
cided that he wants to do something.” 


ADDRESSES LANE AGENCY 

Hugh L. Walker, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Home Life, 
ildressed a capacity meeting of the Lane 
\gency of the company at its headquar- 
ters in New York City Monday morning. 
Mr. Walker emphasized the fact that the 
problem of conservation will be prac- 
tically eliminated in the future by proper 
contacting today. 


FORMING NEW LIFE COMPANY 
The Pyramid Life, a new life insur- 
ance company is being organized at 
Charlotte, N. C., by a group of local 
business men with $1,000,000 capital. 
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N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF 
DIGNITY AND BEAUTY, this building is 
primarily an ideal workshop. Its 3,800 em- 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Czecho Company Having 
Its 60th Anniversary 


MANAGER PECA WRITES A BOOK 





He Tells History of Insurance in His 
Country Over a Period of 
Six Decades 


The Slavia Mutual Insurance Bank is 
the leading insurance company in 
Czecho-Slovakia. It is sixty years old. 
The general manager of that company, 
Vaclav Peca, has written a book which 
has just been received in this country 
and which tells the story not only of 
that company but of the insurance busi- 
ness in Czecho-Slovakia during the six 
decades period of its existence. It is a 
splendidly printed and illustrated volume. 
The frontispiece bears a striking likeness 
of President Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
of Czecho-Slovakia, a statesman who is 
more than eighty years old. 

Tied Up With Economic Life of Country 

For forty-five years after its founda- 
tion the activities of the Slavia Mu- 
tual were closely connected with the 
whole economic life of the Slav peoples. 
On July 26, 1914, war interfered with the 
work. The Czech people themselves were 
divided, some being conscripted into the 
Austrian armies, and some joining the 
foreign legions of Russian and _ allied 
armies. Meanwhile the staffs left behind 
continued the work within the Austrian 
frontiers, though the staffs and agency 
forces were greatly reduced and the com- 
pany itself was seriously under suspicion 
and even in danger on account of its 
known Slav sympathies. The collapse of 
Austria and the Andrassy Note of the 
28th October, 1918, restored liberty to 
the Czech nation after an eclipse of near- 
ly 300 years. The geography of Central 
Europe had changed beyond recognition 
and the Slavia Mutual was now free to 
develop its insurance activities in a 
united and independent Czecho-Slovakia. 

Peace and liberty, however, brought 
new problems and difficulties greater 
than any experienced in time of war. A 
new state was born with all the post-war 
difficulties and burdens to face of its 
parents and sponsors, but with none of 
their resources of experience. The Czechs 
were their own masters at last with their 
future in their own hands. They were 
to rule themselves—for better or for 
worse—they were to form their own gov- 
ernment and prescribe their own laws. 
Optimism abounded but was unwarrant- 
ed, for all Europe had been shaken to 
its foundations. Who was to help them 
in their difficulties ? 

“What tradition, indeed, had they, un- 
less it was the tradition of insurance 
spread through the agency of the Slavia 
Mutual and of the other mutual offices? 
—a tradition involving sobriety of 
thought, preparation, co-operation, train- 
ing, experience, and above all financial 
insight. It was precisely in the difficul- 
ties of the post-war period that these in- 
surance companies proved their value,” 
says the “Review” of London in discuss- 
ing the book. 

On November 7, 1918, the Prague As- 
sociation of Insurance Companies pro- 
claimed by letter “complete and uncon- 
ditional loyalty to the National Commit- 
tee as the first Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment, to which it looks up with absolute 
confidence and devotion”; the Slavia it- 
self granted crs. 100,000 to the National 
Committee for its own use, and another 
crs. 100,000 to the fund for orphans and 
dependants of Czecho-Slovak soldiers, 
and the clerical staff offered their serv- 
ices spontaneously to the National Com- 
mittee. The real difficulties had yet to 
be faced and conquered, however. Staffs 
had returned, but there were many and 
serious gaps. Some territories previous- 
ly open to the company were now cut 
off by national barriers and by broken 
communications, while new territories— 
notably Slovakia—were included in the 
new State and had to be developed. 
Moreover, chief trial of. all, financial and 
currency difficulties were to be met such 
as broke many companies elsewhere: 
However, courage was high and un 
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bounded confidence reigned and the in- 
nate qualities of the Czecho-Slovakian 
peoples finally dominated the situation 
and placed Czecho-Slovakia in a position 
of stability which many of her neighbors 
could envy. 

Dr. Peca 


Insurance was one of the chief eco- 
nomic factors in the new State, one of 
the chief channels through which the na- 
tional strength of character asserted it- 
self, and today there is a strong national 
insurance and reinsurance business, and 
several companies, too, are well known 
internationally. It is a stirring tale of 
courage and success and one which Dr. 
Peca has told with great success. Many 
have seen and read of the economic value 
of insurance to American national life. 
Many have seen and read of and under- 
stood the development of insurance in 
England. But Dr. Peca has seen and 
taken part in a greater work still. 

“He has seen how a young nation can 
take root and grow in the fertile soil of 
insurance,” says “The Review.” “He has 
guided his company through the days of 
storm and served his country as the gen- 
eral manager of an insurance company 
has power to serve and today he can re- 
gard the fruits of his labors—a healthy 
insurance industry in a free and vigorous 
nation. When Dr. Peca considers the 
part that insurance can and has played 
in the life of his country he rises to the 
heights of inspiration—‘the wheels of his 
chariot take fire.’ Few indeed could read 
his dissertation on the advantages and 
benefits of insurance without being 
moved to admiration of those principles 
which bring security and prosperity to 
the individual and to the community.” 





NEW LIFE COMPANY IN FINLAND 





Svenskbygden Life Plans to Insure 
Finns of Swedish Descendance; Im- 
portant Part of Population 
A life insurance company has been 
founded in Helsingfors, Finland, under 
the name Svenskbygden Life. The com- 
pany plans to insure those of Swedish 
descent among the Finnish population. 
The population of Finland is composed 
of the proper Finnish-Ugrish element 
which predominates in numbers, and a 
large Swedish element which forms a 
great part of the intelligentsia and plays 
an important role in the business life of 

the country. 





PRUDENTIAL SALARY CASES 


Seven firms have recently been cov- 
ered with salary allotment insurance un- 
der Prudential policies. The firms are 
Prindle Brothers, retail milk dealers, 
Norwich, N. Y.; G. Smith & Sons, Inc., 
general store and dairy, Seeleyville, Pa.; 
J. H. Soris Auto Co., Beloit, Wis.; Hil- 
mer Roberts Chevrolet Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Garrison and Hopkins, 
plumbing contractors, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Lang and Brothers Manufacturing and 
Mercantile Co., Farmington, Mo.; and 
the National Stock Yards Bank, East 
St. Louis, II. 





WOODS ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Thirtieth Annual Educational Con- 
ference of the Edward A. Woods Agen- 
cy of the Equitable Society will be held 
at Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa., on 
June 30. Attendance is limited to mem- 
bers who in the ten weeks prior to the 
Conference write and pay for $50,000 of 
life insurance. Among the speakers list- 
ed for the occasion are: Count Felix von 
Luckner, Lowell Thomas, Abner Thorpe, 
Jr., and Vice-President R. D. Murphy 
of the Equitable. 





MAX L. HOFFMAN IN READING 
_Max L. Hoffman, assistant managing 
director of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, addressed the Read- 
ing, Pa. Association last week on the 
subject: “Your Business and Mine.” 
The Reading membership is now the 
biggest in its history. Mr. Hoffman will 


address several Ohio associations next 
week. 


OHIO APPOINTMENT 


Stanley K. Coffman Named General 
Agent at Columbus for Connecti- 
cut Mutual; E. R. Shannon 
Resigned 
Stanley K. Coffman has been appoint- 
ed general agent at Columbus, Ohio, for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, following 
the dissolution of the partnership of 
Coffman & Shannon. Mr. Shannon has 

resigned. 

Mr. Coffman’s territory includes all 
that part of the state of Ohio lying east 
of the western boundaries of Shelby, 
Darke, Preble, Warren, Highland and 
Scioto counties, and south of the north- 
ern boundaries of Darke, Shelby, Logan, 
Union, Delaware, Licking, Coshocton, 
Noble and Belmont counties. The pres- 
ent agency offices in the Buckeye build- 
ing, Columbus, will be retained. 








WED AT CONVENTION 

C. V. Galiardi, Reliance Life Pitts- 
burgh agent, when en route to the com- 
pany convention at Havana, was married 
in the observation car of the special train 
carrying conventioneers. The civil cere- 
mony had been performed before the 
departure, but the blessing service was 
conducted on Easter Sunday during a 
stop-over in Jacksonville, Fla. 


INSISTED ON RIGHT POLICY 





G. V. Cleary of Reliance Refused to 
Deliver Term Where He Thought 
Ordinary Best 
Inasmuch as an agent is presumed to 
know more about insurance than his 
client does, he should not be afraid to 
act upon that knowledge, according to 
G. V. Cleary of the Reliance Life in 
Chicago. A prospect desired a term 
policy for $100,000 for inheritance tax 
purposes. Mr. Cleary explains in the 
Reliance “Bulletin.” “In my own con- 
viction term insurance was not the prop- 
er type for him and contrary to the ex- 
pectation of my prospect I brought him 
a $100,000 Ordinary Life policy explain- 
ing that, for inheritance tax purposes, 
the Ordinary Life policy with its con- 
stant rather than accelerating premium 
would be the type most practical. Of 
course he raised other objections but, 
being in the automobile business, he 
was convinced when I argued that if I 
bought a car from him he would expect 
to sell me the best suited for my pur- 

poses. 

“Incidentally, I had ordered $500,000 
more on a term basis and the company 
was able to issue $400,000. In a few 
days I returned to him with this new 
proposal. ‘I paid you for that business. 
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Aren’t we quits? I don’t understand 
why you are here again,’ he said.” 

Mr. Cleary then explained to his cli- 
ent how this additional insurance would 
replace losses sustained in the recent 
stock market crash and argued that this 
plan would enable his prospect to “dic 
at par.” The additional $400,000 of life 
insurance soon was accepted and paid 
for. 





PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


Life underwriters and bank and trust 
company men of Philadelphia will get 
together Thursday evening, June 19, for 
a buffet supper at the Union League 
Club. Gwilym A. Price, trust officer of 
the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., will 
speak on “Business Life Insurance 
Trusts,” and there will follow a general 
discussion led by two prominent life 
underwriters and two prominent trust 
company representatives. 





BANK ADVERTISES COMPANIES 

The Union National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh has been running ads featuring in- 
dividual life insurance companies in “The 
Life Underwriter,” publication of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. The ads generally give the history 
of the company featured, and are illus- 
trated. 


MISSOURI 


STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 
Over $1,240,000,000.00 


of Life Insurance in Force 


Service to Policyholders 


and Repre- 


sentatives always of the highest stand- 
ard. A complete multiple line—Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary 


Savings. 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE 
St. Louis 
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Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


The Continental 

A Big Bank’s Illinois Bank 
View Of Trust Co., Chicago, 
Insurance has copyrighted the 
following statement 


about life insurance: 

“The less property you may leave 
under your will, the more need you have 
for life insurance—for it, in itself, can 
be used to create an estate for the pro- 
tection of your family. The more prop- 
erty you leave under your will, the more 
need you may have for life insurance— 
for it can be used to create a cash re- 
serve for the protection of your estate. 
Though not engaged in the sale of life 
insurance, this bank does recommend it 
because of its wide adaptability to the 
creation and conservation of estates, and 
because, through an insurance trust, you 
can make certain that your life insur- 
ance will meet the very purpose for 
which you have designed it.” 

* * * 


“Babies are the 

The Appeal best life insurance 
Of salesmen in the 
Babies world,” says “The 


Travelers Protec- 
tion.” “Of course they’re not much good 
when it comes to comparing rates, dis- 
cussing disability provisions or outlining 
maturity options. But when it comes to 
convincing a man that he needs more 
insurance, they are little, but great con- 
vincers! 

“There’s something about anything so 
small and heipless that makes a father 
want to protect them. Then again, he is 
soon so completely captured by his 
young son (or daughter) that he would 
spend his last riickel, borrow up to his 
limits, if his baby’s life were threatened, 
and money might save it. He is not 
likely to say, ‘I can’t afford it,’ when he 
realizes how much life insurance might 
mean to his child. His signature on the 
bottom of that application may make a 
tremendous difference in the life of his 
baby. 

“A baby in your prospect’s home is 
your strongest ally. Don’t be afraid to 
bring him into the discussion. Appeal 
to the father’s love for his child and his 
desire to protect him. Such an appeal 
wil! move a man to buy life insurance 
protection when a comparison of policies 
or discussion of figures leaves him cold.” 

. 1% 
One of the first 


A Real things an agent in 
Asset To the life insurance 
Any Agent business should do is 


to enlist the interest 
of his wife in the business. With her 
enthusiasm and co-operation behind him 
he can go far beyond his expectations. 
The “woman behind the guns” has been 
a definite factor in many successful ca- 
reers in this world. 

William Drenk, a successful producer 
of the New York Life at Wampaca. Wis., 
in analyzing his system, tells how in one 
wav his wife co-operates. He says: 

“T file the card index alphabetically 
and also for locality. One set IT keep in 
the car and the other at home. No mat- 
ter where I happen to be I can tell at 


a glance through the file if there are 
any prospects or policyholders in that 
vicinity. I ask the wife to keep file No. 
2 checked up-to-date by copying from 
file No. 1, and find that she gets in- 
terested and becomes enthused in life 
insurance work. When the weather 
permits, and I am working in a rural 
district, she goes along, looks through 
the file for prospects and gives me the 
details; and she gets as anxious to ob- 
tain another application as I do.” 

Mr. Drenk is a firm believer in sys- 
tematic work. Here are a few of the 
hints that he gives: 

“T follow up leads given me by pol- 
icyholders and then advise them of re- 
sults. It shows my appreciation, and 
makes them feel that they have been 
instrumental in helping some one to pro- 
tect their families, 

“I keep close check-up on all rejec- 
tions, especially temporary ones, for I 
find them the easiest ones to rewrite 
when their condition improves. I also 
keep close watch on rated-up cases, es- 
pecially those rated-up on account of 
physical conditions. At the proper time 
I get them re-examined, and quite often 
get the rate reduced and write them 
more insurance. Likewise, I watch those 
rated-up because of hazardous occupa- 
tion so as to render real service if they 
change to a normal occupation.” 

* * * 


A clear and con- 
cise letter presenting 
the idea of mortgage 
insurance is offered 
in a recent issue of 
Equitable Society “Agency Items.” The 
credit goes to John H. Kohring, Riehle 
agency, New York City, whose letter 
reads: 

Dear Mr. Brown: 

For the purpose of helping people of 
moderate means to own their own 
homes, free of encumbrance, my com- 
pany has provided a plan, whereby peo- 
ple who are in good health and between 
the ages of 21 and 60 inclusive, may se- 
cure from it a first mortgage loan at 
6% per annum for a period of 10, 13 or 
15 years, on completed homes, The plan 
provides for repayment of principal 
(with interest) by easy monthly instal- 
ments, thus reducing the debt with each 
monthly payment. 

No loan commissions or _ renewal 
charges are involved. Life insurance 
equal to the amount of the loan is in- 
cluded to protect dependents against the 
burden of debt in event of the mort- 
gagor’s death and to protect the com- 
pany as mortgagee. This plan frees the 
home and clears the mortgage in any 
event. If death intervenes during the 
mortgage period, the mortgage is paid 
immediately by the life insurance, and 
the insurance money in excess of the 
balance of the debt is paid over to the 
beneficiary. Death is the chief hazard 


Presenting 
Insurance 


For The Home 


to which home ownership is subject and 
perhaps the main cause for the fore- 
closure of mortgages. 

If your home is already mortgaged 
and.you do not care to replace the loan, 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY | 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders |; 
back of every door bell. Policies are issued on both the ordinary’ 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 
“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


proposition. 
Address, 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 


per 























the insurance feature may be applied for 
a small additional payment based on 
your age and the amount of the exist- 
ing mortgage. In the event that death 
intervenes before you cancel the loan, 
your heirs receive the home, but not the 
mortgage, thus inheriting a home to live 
in and not a mortgage to struggle with. 

If you intend to make or renew a 
mortgage on your home, why not con- 
sult me and discuss my company’s plan? 
Rates quoted on application. 


* * x 
Monthly income 
A Prey insurance is a great 
For boon for most wid- 
Vultures ows; it has numer- 


ous advantages over 
lump sum settlement. Its most obvious 
and important advantage is the battle it 
puts up against the prevalent evil, dis- 
sipation of principal. 

In the current “Conmutopics,” W. C. 
Shouldice, holder of the company’s 
President’s Cup, tells how monthly in- 
ccme safeguards the mother against 
herself. He says in part: 

“There are a good many hazards run- 


ning against a widow and her money. 
Every man’s hand is against her. All the 
relatives are against her, her brothers 
and brothers-in-law are only too willing 
to assist her in the investing of her funds 
and not always from an unselfish motive. 
But perhaps the biggest hazard to a 
sensible widow’s money lies in the pull 
on her heart-strings from her children. 

“What mother would not take away 
from her own support to assist her 
daughter in some emergency or to get 
her son out of a scrape? Another situa- 
tion that frequently arises is that a son, 
young and inexperienced, perhaps just 
out of college, has a brilliant idea and 
all he needs to put it over is capital. 
Most mothers can be induced to loosen 
the purse-strings under some pretext or 
another. And widows cannot afford to 
speculate!” 





IN COMMUNITY DRIVE 
A life insurance agents’ team in the 
Cincinnati Community Chest Drive took 
in $194,000. About 150 agents were on 
the team, the chairman of which was 
Frank Crawford of the Union Central 
Life home office agency. 








34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


— 








The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
] care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THE Mutuat Lire Insurance Company oF New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 
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Massachusetts Court 
Affirms Brown Order 


‘BANS TOTAL DISABILITY FORM 





Says Mutual Benefit Life Did Not Have 
Right to Write Disability at Time 
of Application 





The Massachusetts Supreme Court has 
affirmed the order of Merton L. Brown, 
state insurance commissioner, refusing 
to approve the “form of policy insuring 
against disability’ which the Mutual 
Benefit Life had intended to use as a 
supplementary of life insurance policies. 
The court held that the state’s statute 
relative to total disability should receive 
a construction which is not narrow and 
technical, but, on the other hand, not 
so free and liberal as to give a right 
which the words themselves do not im- 
part. It held further that under its char- 
ter rights at the time of the application 
the company did not have the right to 
write disability in connection with life 
policies, on the theory that such writing 
was incidental to life insurance. 

Mr. Brown had objected to the form 
proposed by the Mutual Benefit because 
benefits would be payable for partial dis- 
ability contrary to the statute, and the 
company by its charter is not permitted 
to issue policies against loss or damage 
due to accidental injury or death or dis- 
ease of the insured. 

The opinion points out that the form 
proposed by the company defines total 
disability as “a state of incapacity which 
arises by reason of bodily injury or dis- 
ease and is established by proof that 
the insured, because of the injury or 
disease, has lost for a period of four 
months his capacity to receive income 
for personal services rendered to the ex- 
tent of three-fourths or more of his for- 
mer earned income, averaged monthly 
for the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding such four months.” 

The company contended, the court ex- 
plained, that its definition is a rule of 
construction readily deducible from the 
decisions of many states to the effect 
that the words “total disability” in ac- 
cident and casualty insurance policy and 
in workmen’s compensation statutes are 
not absolute but relative terms, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances of each case 
to a large extent. The company main- 
tained that one who can earn but 25% 
of his normal income is in every reason- 
able sense a person who has suffered a 
total disability as those words are used 
in the statute. 





OPENS FLORIDA AGENCY 
Bankers National Life of New Jersey 
announces the formation of a state agen- 
cy in Florida with the following officers: 
George R. Paschal, president; C. Roy 
Mundee, vice-president; and Hugh Pot- 
terfield, secretary and treasurer. Messrs. 
Paschal and Mundee were formerly lead- 
ing agents of the Bankers National Life 
of Jacksonville, Fla. recently absorbed 
by the New Jersey company. The new 
agency’s office will be located at No. 

425 Barnett Building, Jacksonville. 





WOODMEN’S 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

The fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Woodmen of the World, one 
of the largest fraternal organizations, 
was observed last week by most of the 
9,000 local camps of the order. The 
Woodmen’s assets have grown in the 
forty year period from $5,545 to more 
than $97,000,000 


REVOKES THREE LICENSES 





Superintendent Conway Annuls New 
York Licenses of A. I. Finkelstein, 
Louis Greenberg and H. Clark 


Horton 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway has revoked the licenses of Al- 
bert I. Finkelstein, No. 147 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York City; Louis Greenberg, 
No. 7 East 109th street, New York City, 
and H. Clark Horton, No. 90 North street, 
Middletown, New York. 

Finkelstein, who was licensed both as 
broker and adjuster, was charged with 
failure to account for premiums collected. 
Greenberg, licensed as broker and as 
agent of the Mutual Life and the Home 
Life, was charged with failure to ac- 
count for premiums collected and with 
giving rebates. Horton previously was 
a member of the partnership of H. C. & 
L. W. Horton, which partnership was 
charged with failure to account for pre- 
miums collected and with giving a worth- 
less check in payment of premiums. 


L. W. SPICKARD TO DETROIT 

Leland W. Spickard, for the past year 
and a half agency manager for the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines at Mason City, 
Ta., has been named agency manager at 
Detroit, succeeding J. W. Strong, veter- 
an Bankers Life representative, who has 
retired after a quarter of a century of 
service. Succeeding Mr. Spickard at 
Mason City is Roy L. Bailey, one of 
the company’s leading producers. 


HONOR WILLIAM H. JOYCE 

William H. Joyce, Buffalo district su- 
perintendent of The Prudential, was hon- 
ored at a recent testimonial dinner in 
recognition of his having completed for- 
ty years of service with that company. 
He has held his present position for thir- 
ty-three years. President Edward D. 
Duffield presented Mr. Joyce with a gold 
locket while fellow workers gave him 
forty roses. 











Perpetuity Rule 


(Continued from Page 1) 


a promise to A. to pay him or his execu- 
tors or administrators a sum of money 
on a future event is good, although such 
event may not happen within twenty-one 
years after lives in being.” His citation 
is Walsh v. Secretary of State for India. 

“The Rule against Perpetuities is not 
concerned with contracts as such, or with 
contract-rights and obligations, as such. 

“But when a contract creates a right 
of property to arise in future, or in oth- 
er words a limitation of property, the 
rule applies. What the rule applies to 
is not the contract, which in itself is not 
illegal, but the right of property or lim- 
itation which arises from the contract. 
An equitable estate or interest to arise 
in future, upon a contract, is also within 
the rule. Although a contract is not 
within the rule, a transfer of a contract 
may be within it.” (22 Halsbury, 319.) 

“The contract may, upon its true con- 
struction, be a personal contract only, 
in which case the rule does not apply. 
In all cases it is question of construc- 
tion whether the contract is intended to 
create a limitation of property only, or 
a personal obligation only, or both. (22 
Halsbury, 320.) 

“The rule against perpetuities is a 
branch not of the law of contract but 
of property. A contract not creating 
any estate or interest properly so-called 


in property, at Law or Equity, is not, 
in my opinion, obnoxious to the rule.” 


Massachusetts Decision 


Mr. Danziger quoted from the opinion 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, in 
Tyler v. Treasurer and Receiver Gener- 
al (226 Mass., 306), concerning life in- 
surance policies, which supports his con- 
tention, as follows: 


“The contract of life insurance differs 
from most other contracts in that it is 
not intended ordinarily for the benefit 
of the insured but of some dependent. 
Its original and fundamental conception 
is a provision by small periodic contri- 
butions to secure a benefit for the fam- 
ily. While its conception has been en- 
larged in some respects, and especially 
in its commercial aspects, still, the basic 
elements continue and are found in all 
the cases at bar. The insured retains 
no ownership of that which has passed 
to the beneficiary under the contract. 

“There is no fund in which he (the 
insured) has an ownership which is the 
subject of his act in designating the 
beneficiary. The insured has no title to 
the amount due on the policy. He does 
not and cannot make a gift of that. 
The right to that amount as an instance 
obligation does not spring into existence 
until after his death. Even then the 
money belongs to the insurer, who is 
charged with the duty by the contract 
to pay to the beneficiary.” 








A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU. 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 6141-2-3 

















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 














THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 











1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 




















NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Chartered 1835 




















GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 









17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





THE 
JOHN ©C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. ssttics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND INSUR- 
ANCE 
The continued unemployment has 
brought considerable discussion in news- 
papers 


and periodicals of the need for 


some form of insurance or other means 
to protect the wage-earner in -an eco- 
nomic pinch and at the time of sickness 
or the removal of the 


death. 


sion as to what comes under the cate- 


breadwinner by 
There seems to be much confu- 


state aid 
At this time it would be well if 
we had a wider reading 


gory of insurance and where 
enters. 
of the report of 
the Mastick Committee On Old Age Se- 
curity which was presented to the New 
York Legislature 


recently. This report 


recognizes the distinction between the 
provisions for old age dependency and 
.the prevention of old age dependency by 
providing independency. The same dis- 
tinction can be carried over to the sub- 


{ 


ject of unemployment insurance. Insur- 
ance presupposes a period of building up 
a reserve from which claims may be 
paid. 

State funds, designed to constitute a 
fine example of wage spreading for those 
who risk losing income, too often find a 
class included with no wages to spread, 
and unknowingly make the wage earner 
and employer a pack horse to carry a 
sort of artificially created wage, as point- 
ed out by James ID. Craig, in his address 
as president of the Actuarial Society of 
\merica. It is possible that this class 
of unemployable was not intentionally in- 
cluded in the sickness or unemployment 
benefit schemes but managed in due 
course of time to have themselves con- 
sidered as belonging in the class intend- 
ed to be covered. Loss of income pre- 


supposes the former possession of in- 


come, whereas there are those who have 
had no income on account of physical, 


mental or other handicaps preventing 


them from doing a normal amount. of 
work. They are unemployable 
than unemployed, they have 


rather 
absence of 
income rather than loss of income, they 


are dependents in whole or in part both 


before and after old age is reached. Their 
problem is fundamentally one of releif 
on account of their dependency. With 


this class, the development of individual 
independence, attempts at wage spread- 
ing, or other endeavors are futile. They 
represent a social class which must be 
taken care of by the state or by charity 


upon some definite basis. Their inclu- 


sion in any scheme of wage spreading 
brings confusion, political disruption and 


violation of any actuarial principle upon 


which the wage spreading is predicated. 

It is becoming more and more evident 
in the opinion of Mr. Craig that in the 
main the risk of loss of income is a haz- 
ard, the protection against which must 
be based and continued on the scientific 
principles underlying insurance and that 
the abandonment of these principles 
through the introduction of other classes 
of risk is not practical and generally 
leads to innumerable difficulties. 


THE CHICAGO HEARINGS 

Fire and casualty insurance expect that 
the atmosphere with respect to commis- 
sions payments will be made clearer than 
it has been heretofore as a result of the 
hearings being held in Chicago this week 
by a special committee of state insurance 
commissioners. Whether or not these 
hearings result ultimately in any definite 
states, much of the 
uncertainty about payments to producers 


legal action by the 


in either terms of percentages of premi- 
ums or in dollars and cents is bound to 


be removed. An open forum such as this 


permits representatives of the public, the 
companies and brokers and agents to 
discuss their relations thoroughly and in 
a manner likely to produce a definite 
amount of good for the future stability 
of the business. Those within and with- 
out the business should learn something 
from the various viewpoints presented at 
Chicago. 


COLONIAL LIFE MEETING 

The Colonial Life representatives in 
3uffalo, N. Y., held a dinner last Sat- 
urday evening at the Markeen Hotel. 
Thirty-two agents and four assistant 
managers of the Buffalo office were pres- 
ent. It was stated by John A. Beveridge, 
manager of the office, that the in- 
crease in industrial insurance for the 
Colonial for the first quarter of 1930 
was 20% greater than in any three month 
period since the company began business. 
The writings in ordinarv insurance also 
exceeded by far, he said, the writings 
for any similar period. 





Frank L. Lane, associate manager, 
Lane Agency of the Home Life in New 
York, has the leading article in the com- 
pany’s house organ for May under the 
title “What Price Selling?” 

* * * 


Morris P. Capen and Webster D. 
Adams, assistant secretaries of the New 
England Mutual Life. returned to Bos- 
ton Monday after a fishing trip off the 
New England coast. 

* * x 

Charles R. Pitcher, deputy manager of 
the New York department of the Royal, 
is sailing shortly for Lima, Peru. 














The Human Side of Insurance 











JAMES A. 


BEHA 








James A. Beha, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters, had a busy time in Chi- 
cago this week at the acquisition cost 
hearings of the Commissioners’ special 
committee. Not only did he represent 
the National Bureau but acted as the 
spokesman for the Conferences on Ac- 
quisition and Field Supervision for both 
casualty and fidelity and surety lines. As 
Sigctinbendiens of insurance of New 
York state Mr. Beha devoted consider- 
able time to a study of agency commis- 
sions so that he is thoroughly at home 
with the subject in all of its phases. Mr. 
3eha was accompanied on the Chicago 
trip by William Leslie, associate general 
manager of the Bureau, and Leslie L. 
Hall, secretary-treasurer. 

* * x 

Benedict D. Flynn, secretary and ac- 
tuary of the Travelers, is having built 
a new home in Hartford. The house is 
of the French farm house style. It is 
situated on one of the hills surrounding 
Hartford and overlooks the city. The 
estate is next to that of F. B. Rentsch- 
ler, president of the Pratt & Whitney 
group of airplane companies, 

* * x 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, has been elected chair- 
man of the trust committee of the Chem- 
ical Bank and Trust Company of New 
York City, succeeding the late W. Emlen 
Roosevelt. 

* * x 

Herbert Lewis, general manager of 
the Commercial Union, has been elected 
a director of the Edinburgh Assurance, 
in which the controlling interest was 
acauired by the Commercial Union in 


1919. 


* * * 


Charles Hommeyer and Herman A. 
Zischke, vice-president and assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies respectively, of 
the Union Central Life, have been on a 
ten-day trip, visiting several of the East- 
ern agencies of the company. 

xk ok x 

Thomas B. Macaulay, president of the 
Sun Life of Canada, has a son, Frederick 
Macaulay, who is an economist on the 
staff of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research of New York. Another son is 
an assistant secretary of the Sun Life. 

* ok x 

Orville A. Andrews, president of the 
American States Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
has been chosen grand master of the 
Nebraska Masonic order. 

* * o* 

Ralph Kastner, attorney for the Am- 
erican Life Convention at its headquar- 
ters‘in the Shell building, St. Louis, Mo., 
has just been elected a member of the 
board of governors for the St. Louis 
branch of the American Business Clubs, 





Blank & Stoller 
DONALD C. KEANE 








Donald C. Keane, of the Keane-Pat- 
terson agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in New York City, is sailing today 
on the S. S. “Tuscania” for Europe, 
where he will spend the summer. 

+. oe Of 


Charles D. Livingston, insurance com- 
missioner of Michigan, is prominently in 
the limelight this. week as chairman of 
the special acquisition cost committee 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners which is holding a 
series of open hearings in Chicago to 
secure information on commission pay- 
ments. Mr. Livingston is highly re- 
garded by the insurance world and un- 
derwriters have no fear but that both 
the companies and the producers will 
secure fair treatment from him. 

~ ae 


Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, prominent 
life insurance educator, was _ recently 
elected to membership in the American 
Philosophical Society at the annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. This society was 
founded in 1727 by Benjamin Franklin. 
Among others elected to membership 
were two distinguished explorers, Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd and Sir Hu- 
bert Wilkins, and the scientist, Albert 
Einstein. 

* * * 


R. P. Devan, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, was in 
Louisville from his home at Charleston, 
W. Va., June 2 and 3, in connection 
with commencement exercises at Ken- 
tucky Military Institute, Louisville, 
where one of his two sons, attending 
that institution, graduated on June 3. 

« = oe 


Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, is planning 
on taking his vacation in July at Clem- 
ent’s Camps, Belgrade Lakes, Oakland, 
Maine. 

x oe x 

Harvey Weeks, assistant secretary of 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. of New York City, will address the 
meeting of the Nashville, Tenn., Life 
Underwriters on Monday, June 16. 

. *£ & 


White L. Moss, president of the Ken- 
tucky State Life, was this week elected 
president of the Mercator International 
by the delegates in convention in Louis- 
ville. 

* oe x 

J. F. O’Laugblin, superintendent of 
agencies of thee Eagle Indemnity, is now 
on a Pacific Coast trip. 
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Insurance Men in Political Spotlight 


Next Tuesday New Jersey voters will 
pick a Republican nominee for U. S. 
Senator, ending one of the most inter- 
esting senatorial battles and one that at- 
tracted the attention of the whole coun- 
try both because of the public interest 
in each of the contestants and because 
it has been one of the most adroitly han- 
dled contests in the political game. The 
insurance business has been keenly inter- 


Frelinghuysen Greets Aviator 


ested because each of the candidates has 
insurance affiliations and two of them 
have been prominent figures of the busi- 
ness for many years. 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, president of 
the Stuyvesant and several other fire 
insurance companies; head of one of the 
biggest insurance offices on William 
Street and close associate of E. C. Jame- 
son, president of the Globe & Rutgers, 
is what the financial writers would refer 
to as a “magnate.” Franklin W. Fort, 
vice-president and manager of the Eagle 
Fire, of the New Jersey and several 
other companies; president of the Lin- 
coln National Bank, Standard Securities 
and Bond & Share of Newark, bears a 
name long prominent in New Jersey af- 
fairs for his father and uncle both served 
as governors of New Jersey. Dwight 
W. Morrow is not without an insurance 
contact for one of his chief political 
advisors is Edward D. Duffield, president 
of The Prudential, who is looked upon 
in political circles as an astute student 
of politics. In addition, Mr. Morrow 
has many friends in the insurance busi- 
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ness, a number of them 
townsmen at Englewood. 


A Pair of Native Sons 


Former Senator Frelinghuysen and 
Congressman Fort both have a long tra- 
dition of family honors in politics. Four 
members of the Frelinghuysen family 
served New Jersey in the senate. The 
Frelinghuysens settled in New Jersey 
more than 200 years ago, in 1720, in fact, 
when Dominie Theodorus Frelinghuysen 
came from Holland to make his home in 
Amboy. The Forts go back further still, 
the first member of the family settling 
on a farm in Burlington County in 1706. 
These native son bits of family history 
have played a part in the political cam- 
paign. 

The three-cornered fight has caugt 
public interest because of the prohibition 
issue and the positions of the candidates 
on that question. Frelinghuysen had 


being fellow 


Photo by Acme 
Morrow Making Keynote Address 











A Franklin W. Fort Close-Up 


been politically dry in the senate but at 
the beginning of the present campaign 
came out for modification. This made 
the situation more interesting because it 
gave a candidate for all three groups of 
opinion on prohibition. Fort is the can- 
didate of the out-and-out Drys and has 
the endorsement of the Anti-Saloon 
League of the state. Morrow’s first 
important speech was for repeal and 
substitution of state option. 


Three Distinct Types 


In action the three candidates are dis- 
tinctly different in type. Frelinghuysen, 
hale, at home on the political platform, 
a good mixer, takes naturally to the cam- 
paign. He should get the political pul- 
chritude vote. Morrow is in a new ele- 
ment in a political campaign. He rarely 
goes to his headquarters, has kissed no 
babies and has not hesitated to show 
his distaste for aimless handshaking. Not 
having a background of practical politics, 
he refuses to step out of character. He 
has no pose of modesty and does not 
shrink from meeting people. Fort is the 
successful executive, financial as well as 
insurance, who finds in politics an outlet 
for the natural talents he has for the 
game. He resigned as secretary of the 
Republican National Committee only last 
January. He is personally, as well as 
politically, Dry. A speech he made early 
this year in Congress, which was inter- 
preted as a defense of home brewed 
wines and beer, was hailed gleefully by 
the Wets in New Jersey until he dis- 
avowed this interpretation, wringing all 
the wet significance out of it by saving 
that he meant only non-intoxicating bev- 
erages. He stands four-square with the 
Drys but he is no fanatic. He looks 
at prohibition as an inescapable fact; it 
is good for business; it has been a con- 
structive influence in American prosper- 
ity; and, he says, it is the only issue 
in. this campaign. Fort is affable. effi- 
cient and no dreamer about prohibition 
or anv cther subject. He quit the per- 
sonai use of liquors when he entered 
Congress as an example of social dis- 
cipline. 


Jameson and Frelinghuysen 


According to the tradition of William 
Street, Joe Frelinghuysen and his friend 
Jameson each borrowed $1,000 to start 
in the insurance business and they are 
credited with running that original stake 
up to something like $100 000,000. 
branches of the Frelinghuysen 
in New Jersey were wealthy but Joe’s 
immediate family happened not to be. 
For a long time he has been able to in- 
dulge in his natural liking for the coun- 
try and all that goes with it. He is the 
“squire” of a huge live stock farm near 
Raritan where he has a great herd of 
registered cattle which produces veri- 


Some 
family 
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table floods of milk daily and much of 
which he gives away. 

It will be recalled that Jameson was 
revealed as one of the principal backers 
of the Anti-Saloon League in testimony 
before the Senate Lobby Committee re- 
cently. Bishop Cannon disclosed that 
Jameson had contributed something like 
$65,000 to, the anti-Smith campaign in 
Virginia because of the Wet threat. 

Morrow the Realist 

Morrow is the intensely practical man 
of large affairs. He is a realist. He is 
without sham, swank or side. His rec- 
ord as a lawyer and financier is im- 
pressive. Soon after leaving Amherst— 
where he was the classmate of President 
Coolidge—and Columbia Law School, he 
joined the prominent law firm of Simp- 
son, Thacher and Bartlett and was 
quickly made a member of the firm. It 
was his versatility in handling knotty 
problems outside the field of law that 
attracted attention to his ability and 
brought him that greatest of all finan- 
cial prizes, a membership in the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. That was in 1914. 
The war gave him another opportunity 
to display his versatility. He got a 
D.S.M. for “E xceptionally meritorious 
and distinguished service” in connection 
with military shipping matters and the 
“Military Board of Allied Supply.” He 
was chairman of the President’s Air- 
craft Board in 1925. But he really leaped 
into public attention and the front pages 
in the ne wspapers of the country during 
his stay in Mexico as ambassador. 

Fort Holds All Dry Factions 

Fort is an ideal leader for the Drys. 
In him they find reflected the best of all 
shades of their heterogeneous camp. 
Originally a Wet, he is a convert to the 
Dry cause just as Frelinghuysen is a 
convert to the Wets. While he sees pro- 
hibition as the only issue in this cam- 
paign, he sees it in its broadest aspects 
and its practical results. Tall, active, he 
enjoys the society of his friends and 
takes a keen interest in Princeton affairs 
from which college he was graduated in 
1901. He used to coach the college de- 
bating teams and attended most of the 
major Princeton football games. 

New Jersey is to be congratulated. It 
is rare that the voters of any party in 
any state have the privilege of nominat- 
ing for office men of the calibre and 
achievements of these. The independent 
who has no fanatical bias to sway his 
reason must be at a loss to decide which 
candidate to vote for. Any one of them 
would represent the people of the 


state 
with distinction. 


* * * 


Ecker Turned Down $200,000 Bank 
Offer 
The late Charles W. 
of the “Wall Street Journal” and other 
financial papers, probably knew person- 
ally and intimately more of the financial 
leaders of the country than any other 
man. He had a habit of jotting down 
impressions and snatches of conversation 
on bits of paper and backs of old en- 
velopes after he had been talking with 
some well known person. He intended 
to use these notes as the source of a 
book of memoirs, but he died before he 
even started the book. The “Saturday 
Evening Post” published last week the 
first instalment of some of these notes 
of Barron’s and among them was the 
following, dated in 1927: “Took lunch 
with Colonel William Boyce Thompson. 
He says Fred Ecker, vice-president and 
treasurer, is a big man in the Metropoli- 
tan Life. He was offered $200,000 per 
annum to join the Chase Bank. Ecker 
his to invest $1,590,000 a day every day 
for the Metropolitan Life. We figure 
that this is one-tenth of the daily money 
that must be reinvested in this country, 
of which there must be about $3,000,- 
000.000 a year going into listed stocks 
and bonds. Ten million dollars must be 
invested and reinvested in this country 
every day.” Mr. Ecker has been presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life since the 
death of Haley Fiske in March, 1929. 


Barron, publisher 
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Present Commissions 
To Local Agents Are 
Defended By Bennett 


BRIEF FOR THE COMMISSIONERS 
National Ass’n Comma Seis Elimination 
Of Non-Policy Agent As 


Economic Necessity 


A strong defense, backed by quota- 
tions from legal authorities, of the posi- 
tion of the full time legitimate local 
agent was presented to the acquisition 
cost committee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at Chi- 
cago this week by Secretary - Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. Mr. Ben- 
nett filed a seventeen page brief con- 
cluding with the suggestion that the 
commissioners join with the National 
Association in abolishing the non-policy 
writing agent and thus both eliminate 
economic waste and “protect the public 
from incompetence and irresponsibility 
in the production of insurance.” 

Commission reduction is already going 
on, Mr. Bennett stated. He pointed to 
the work of local agents in rendering 
fire and accident prevention service and 
removing hazards which lead to rate re- 
ductions with accompanying decreases in 
gross commissions. In 1929 Mr. Bennett 
said that the compensation paid to fire 
insurance producers was reduced by over 
$7,500,000 while at the same time the 
agents produced for the companies more 
than $1,500,000,000 more business than 
was produced in the preceding year. 

“The truth of the matter is,” Mr. Ben- 
nett stated, “that the insurance agents 
of this country are today scarcely mak- 
ing a living wage, and a reasonable in- 
vesigation of any given agency opera- 
tion will reveal that fact. It is a strange 
anomaly by which the volume of insur- 
ance written goes up and at the same 
time the compensation received comes 
down—the harder the producers work 
for the interests of their clients and 
their companies and the greater the re- 
sults achieved by them, the less and less 
compensation they receive for thir labor. 
This startling result and pathetic situa- 
tion comes about because we are al- 
ways dealing in percentages, with ref- 
erence to compensation, instead of serv- 
ices rendered and results achieved. 

“Instead of the present investigation 
being directed at a reduction in compen- 
sation, we should be inquiring as to a 
remedy to restore economic equity. 

The National Association’s brief did 
not name any particular scale or rate 
of commission which it considered fair 
or adequate but did point out that the 
results of the recent agency cost study 
show that agency expenses run from 
18% to 19.3% of commissions before any 
profit goes to the owner ‘or partners in 
an agency. Mr. Bennett claims that the 
contention that commissions paid are ac- 
quisition cost is erroneous and mislead- 
ing. 

In the first part of his brief Mr. Ben- 
nett says that there is a long line of 
court opinion that seriously challenges 
the right of interference with libery of 
contract except in cases of police pow- 
er, public morals or the public health. 
Particularly is this true, he says, where 
there is no disagreement between the 
parties to the contract, and where the 
motivating influence is from without. 

“T am not unmindful of the fact that 
in the state of Texas the Board of Com- 
missions has promulgated regulations on 
the limitation of commissions, and that 
in New Jersey a law has been enacted 
prohibiting the payment of other than 
equal commissions in respect to any 
class of insurance, which are required to 
be reasonable in amount. This legisla- 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Fire Acquisition 
Costs Are Attacked 
By Commissioners 


COMMISSIONS HELD TOO HIGH 


Magrath Holds Unqualified Agent Is 
Main Reason For High Costs; 


Raps Auto Commissions 


Chicago, June 11. ale a memorandum 


prepared by J. J. Magrath on acquisition 
costs. for the information of the special 
committee of insurance commissioners 
Commissioner 
before the 
here at its opening session today, 


headed by Livingston, 


conference 
Ma- 
grath took a shot at the fire companies 
for promulgating the net automobile 
commission scale without submitting it 
to the commissioners’ committee. He 
said: 

“Automobile business written by fire 
insurance companies at present involves 
an inordinately high acquisition cost. 
The National Automobile Underwriters 
\ssociation promulgated in April a bul- 
letin establishing a higher level of com- 
missions for automobile business than 
had previously been authorized. 

“The bulletin provides for the compen- 
sation of general agents and authorizes 
an increase in acquisition cost of pro- 
ducers in excepted cities and ordinary 
territory. The Association disregarded 
the sincere efforts of this committee to 
keep acquisition costs within reasonable 
bounds and promulgated ifs new sched- 
ule without so much as submitting it.” 

Magrath had submitted some figures 
showing the rising acquisition cost of 
casualty lines and referring to the fire 
ae aid and allied lines said: ‘“What I 
have said about the unsatisfactory con- 
dition with regard to the casualty and 
surety companies can be said with equal 
or greater force with regard to fire in- 
surance and allied lines. The payment 
of an excess rate of commission to in- 
competent and unqualified agents and 
brokers who have not the facilities or 
the ability to perform the essential serv- 
ices of the business is the great problem 
of acquisition cost. The acquisition cost 
for all lines written by all fire and ma- 
rine companies entered in New York 
State has increased for 1928 compared 
with ten years ago 44%. In the same 
period the ratio of administration ex- 
penses paid by companies increased 
54%. This reflects the double effect of 
improperly compensating agents and 
brokers.” 


which was read 


E. U. A. ON COMMISSIONS 


The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
has stated its position on commissions in 
a letter sent this week to Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles D. Livingston of Mich- 
igan, chairman of the special committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, meeting in Chicago. 
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NCE more, the Alliance leads the 
way to extra premiums through a 
profitable sideline advertised with 


“Ask Your ALLIANCE Agent.”’ 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





Agent Points Way To 
Commission Reduction 


BRIEF WITH COMMISSIONERS 
John A. Dalzell of Pittsburgh Says Elim- 
ination of Part-Timers Would Lower 
Acquisition Costs 


John A, Dalzell, prominent insurance 
agent of Pittsburgh, has submitted a 
brief to the committee on acquisition 
costs of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners which is meet- 
ing this week in Chicago in which he 
outlines a number of changes that he 
believes would bring about improved 
conditions in fire and casualty produc- 
tion costs. He asks the abolition of 
part-time and non-policy writing agents, 
agency limitation in cities and towns, 
uniform commission of about 20% plus 
10% contingent for the whole country, 
prohibition of general agents writing lo- 
cal business and limitation of space in 
company branch offices. 

Following are the suggestions of Mr. 
Dalzell presented to the commissioners 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago: 


“First: The companies and general 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. KBLSBY,President 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. DAY, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1929 


NET SURPLUG..... 
TOTAL ASSETS..... 


1,343,126.03 

275,065.00 
2,319,515.19 
4,937,706.22 





agents should restrict their appointments 
to those legitimately engaged in the 
business. By ‘legitimate’ I mean, agents 
who have an established office and who 


are in position to extend service to the ; 


public and who employ the majority of 
their time, of say approximately 75% to 
the business of insurance. All part- 
timers should be abolished. 

“Second: A reasonable limitation of 
agents to a company. Local conditions 
might warrant an elastic interpretation 
as to what number would be reasonable. 
In Pittsburgh some prevailing opinion 
would say five agents to a company, 
while a large number of those engaged 


in business for a long while would limit « 


the number to one or two. 
that conditions in Pittsburgh would’ war- 
rant five agents to a company. 
“Third: If the above suggestions are 
complied with by the companies and gen- 
eral agents, and the companies binding 
themselves together to a strict adher- 
ence to same, a uniform commission 
throughout the entire country would ap- 
pear in order. My impression and the 


impression of some other local agents 


would indicate that a flat commission 
of 20% plus 10% contingent would seem 
to be fair. 

“Fourth: A general agent should be de- 
fined as one having complete supervision 
over the entire state and who does not 
conduct a local agency, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

“Fifth: All fire and casualty compa- 
nies now maintaining branch offices 
should restrict their space to their own 
needs. Certain companies offer as an 
‘extra inducement’ free office space and 
free clerical assistance to agents and 
brokers, while in a number of instances 
these agents and brokers also represent 
other companies than those who are 
paying the ‘overhead.’ This practice, 
undoubtedly, if carried to extremes, adds 
to the acquisition cost of the business. 

“Unless the companies take definite 
action concerning abolishing of part- 
time agents and the granting of discrim- 
inatory rates to,influential brokers, the 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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National Board’s 
Standing Committees 

PERSONNEL IS ANNOUNCED 

Thomas Succeeds Layton as Chairman of 


Public Relations; Haid Heads 
Adjustments Again 








President James Wyper of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters has 
announced the standing committees for 
the coming year. Paul L. Haid of the 
America Fore group continues as chair- 
man of the important committee on ad- 
justments, while J. M. Thomas of the 
Fire Association succeeds Frank D. Lay- 
ton of the National of Hartford as chair- 
man of the committee on public rela- 
tions. Mr. Layton declined to be reap- 
pointed but remains on the committee. 
Harold V. Smith of the Home is head 
of the committee on incendiarism and 
arson while W. H. Koop of Great Am- 
erican is chairman of the laws commit- 
tee. 

Following is the list of committees and 
their members: 

Actuarial Bureau 


C. E. Case, chairman; F. A. eg R. 
P. Barbour, E. J. Sloan, Elliott Middleton, C. A. 


Nottingham, Burke, H. R. Waite, J. D. 
Lester, R. Martin, G. Ww. Mg er-nag Laurence 
E. Falls, He H. Schulte, E. Inglis, Archibald 


Kemp, F. E. Jenkins, SR. pera 
Adjustments 

Paul L. Haid, chairman; C. R. Street, C. V. 
Meserole, Hart Darlington, H. A. Clark, Gilbert 
Kingan, Edward Milligan, T. D. Richardson, 

F. Van Vranken, J. M. Thomas, J. C. Hard- 
ing, Montgomery Clark, C. F. Shallcross, B. I. 
Simpson, Lyman Candee, Wm. Mackintosh, H. 
H. Clutia, Paul B. Sommers, Thos. H. Ander- 
son, C. A. Bickerstaff, F. W. Koeckert, Prentiss 
B. Reed, Ralph B. Ives, C. E. Allan, E. W. 
Nourse. 

Construction of Buildings 

Victor Roth, chairman; C. W. Johnson, F. M. 
Avery, A. R. Phillips, B. B. Weaver, John Kay, 
C. S. Kremer, A. R. Thommasson, B. N. Car- 
valho, F. B. Luce, Paul B. Sommers, W. A. 
Blodgett, B. C. Lewis, Jr. 


Finance 


Lyman Candee, chairman; F. W. Sargeant, 
Sumner Ballard, C. W. Higley, John A. Forster, 
W. M. Hoffman, Wilfred Kurth, Thos. C. 
Moore, F. R. Bigelow, Chas. H. Yunker, Wm. 
Y. Wemple. P ° 

Fire Prevention and Engineering 


Standards 


B. M. Culver, chairman; C. W. Pierce, E. T. 
Cairns, O. E. Schaefer, L. I. Borland, J. M. 
Wennstrom, W. B. Cruttenden, E. G. FVieper, 
W.. 2. Maillot, Alfred Stinson, H. T. Cartlidge, 
E. C. Stone, ALT. Bailey, F. E. Burke, W. B. 
Burpee, Oswald Tregaskis, R. H. Williams. 


Incendiarism and Arson 
H. V. Smith, chairman; C. E. Case, Wm. 
Mackintosh, R. R. Clark, Ray Decker, R. P. 
Barbour, James Marshall, W. R. Prescott, Geo. 


G. Bulkley, Wm. Deans, F. M. Smalley, Mc- 
Clure Kelty, W. E. Maynard, Paul L. Hand, 
C. V. Meserole, Geo. H. Bell, H. E. Bilkey. 


Laws 
W. H. Koop, chairman; Edward Milligan, P. 
Beresford, J. B. Levison, Ys C. Harding, C. A. 
Henry, W. R. Hedge, E. E. Cole, C. W. Bailey, 
Gustavus Remak, Jr., C. FE " Shallcross, Ralph 8. 
Ives, Neal Bassett, John O. Platt, O. E. 
Schaefer, R.A. Palmer, Lyman Candee, F. W. 


Koeckert, Lamar Hill, Wilfred Kurth, Hart 
Darlington, P€, White, F. D. Layton. 
Maps 
R. P. Barbour, uals C. R. Street, A. 


C. Noble, F. H. Rhoads, John J. P. Rodgers, 
P. Beresford, J. R. Wilbur, Norman T. Rob- 


ertson, F. M. Smalley, F. B. Martin, F. C. 
Hatfield, Ralph B. Ives, Wm. E. Wollaeger. 
Membership 
R. R. Clark, chairman; J. Lynn Truscott, 
Camden; Guy E. Beardsley, Hartford; c 


Newark; Rodney Davis, New 
York; C. F. Stuhrhahn, Hartford; Harold War- 
ner, New York; J. S. Frelinghuysen, New York; 
R. A. Corroon, New York; Clifford Conly, San 
Francisco; F, E. Jenkins, New York. 


Public Relations 

J. M. Thomas, chairman; Paul L. Haid, New 
York; Sheidon Catlin, Philadelphia; Arthur M. 
Brown, San Francisco; Charles H. Holland, 
Philadelphia; H. A. Clark, Chicago; E. G. 
Pieper, Providence; C. R. Street, Chicago; 
George C. Long, Jr., Hartford; C. F. Shall- 
cross, New York; G. T. Forbush, New York; W. 
R. Prescott, Atlanta; W. Ross McCain, Hart- 
ford; Ralph Rawlings, Cleveland; F. D. Lay- 
ton, Hartford; Wm. Quaid, New York; Sum- 
ner Ballard, New York. 


Standard Rating Schedules and Forms 
W. R. Hedge, chairman; B. G. Chapman, Jr., 
N. A. Weed, H. R. Bush, Ralph B. Ives, J. A. 


W. Bailey, 


Kelsey, Edward Milligan, C. R. Street, Ralph 
Rawlings, Thos. H. Anderson, E. Nathan 
O’ Beirne. 


Statistics and Origin of Fires 
J. L. Parsons, chairman; D. W. Crane, E. J. 
Booth, E. G. Seibels, Hart Darlington, W. M. 





VIRGINA RATE BUREAU MEETS 





F. E. Nolting, President of Virginia 
F. & M., Chairman of Governors; 
E. W. Spencer Manager 
Close to eighty representatives of fire 
companies doing business in Virginia at- 
tended the second annual meeting last 
week in Richmond of the Virginia Insur- 

ance Rating Bureau. 

Frederick E. Nolting, president of the 
Virginia Fire & Marine, was elected 
~~ s of the board of governors, and 

W. Spencer was re-elected manager 
af the bureau. 

The governing committee was re-elec- 
ted as follows: Edward Milligan, presi- 
dent Phoenix of Hartford; R. M. Ander- 
son, vice president National Fire of 
Hartford; A. R. Phillips, vice president 
Great American ; S. W. Zimmer, Pe- 
tersburg; C. D. M. Showalter, secretary 
Old Dominion ; Paul L. Haid, president 
Continental; Gilbert Kingan, president 
Orient; C. F. Shallcross, United States 
manager North British & Mercantile; 
J. D. Lester, vice president Globe & Rut- 
gers; Frederick E. Nolting, president 
Virginia Fire & Marine; S. W. Ames, 
president Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Fire; Frank E. Burke, vice president 
Home of New York. 

Members of the executive committee 
were re-elected as follows: W. P. Hill, 
M. F. Jones, H. C. Taylor, for one year; 
D. H. Claybourne, G. McG. Goodridge, 
R. W. Prichard, for two years; C. P. 
Carr, F. H. Spencer, D. E. Witt, for 
three years. 





AMERICAN RESERVE EXPANDS 





Deal With American Phenix Corpora- 
tion Will Add to Assets and In- 
come; Approval Is Expected 
Officials of the American Reserve and 
the American Phenix Corporation have 
been carrying on negotiations which have 
resulted in preliminary arrangements 
providing among other things for the 
combination and consolidation of the re- 
insurance companies of the American 
Phenix Corporation with the American 
Reserve. Upon approval of the New 
York Insurance Department and _ the 
stockholders of the respective companies 
the resulting American Reserve will be- 
come one of the largest reinsurance com- 
panies in this country with capital and 
net surptus exceeding one-half of its 

total assets. 


CONNECTICUT AGENTS MEET 

The mid-year meeting of the Connec- 
ticut Association of Insurance Agents 
was held at the Farmington Country 
Club in Farmington on Wednesday. 
There was a business meeting in the 
morning followed by luncheon and an 
afternoon of golf and other social fea- 
tures. The speakers at the business 
meeting were Vice-President Frank C. 
Hatfield of the Phoenix of Hartford; 
Maurice P. Sherman, editor-in-chief ot 
the “Hartford Courant”; F. D. Ross, as- 
sistant manager of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association of Hartford, and Robert 
I. Catlin, vice-president of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety. 


GIFT FOR MISS E. M. PETERS 


Miss Evelyn M. Peters of the auto- 
mobile department of the Home, who 
won the President Kurth prize of a trip 
to Europe, last week received from her 
friends in the supply department of the 
company a handsomely fitted suit case. 
Miss Peters sails next Wednesday on 
the Aquitania. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


Fire Prevention Week will be observed 
this year from October 5 to 11. The Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association is al- 
ready on the job and is preparing post- 
ers and other campaign material. 

















Speyer, Carroll L. DeWitt, R. R. Martin, H. L. 
Abell, F. A. Gantert, A. r, Tamblyn. 
Uniform Accounting 
Paul B. Sommers, chairman; H. H. Schulte, 
S.C Kerr, Edward Milligan, C. S. Conklin, C. J. 
Schrup, Geo. E. Krech, J. H. Vreeland, Wm. 
Steinmeyer, Fred A. Rye, Arthur Lenssen. 


Agents Hold Large 
Meeting in Chicago 


OVER 75 LEADERS PRESENT 





Make Preparations for Presentation of 
Their Viewpoints at Producers’ 
Hearings Today 





Nearly eighty leading local agents from 
all over the country held an all day con- 
ference at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago on Tuesday to decide on the 
method ‘of procedure at their hearing 
before the acquisition cost committee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners today. There was a gen- 
eral discussion of the subjects to be put 
before the commissioners and the in- 
terpretation of the agents’ point of view 
on the problems involved. On Tuesday 
evening a similar conference including 
the casualty agents discussed the casualty 
end of the agents’ business before the 
“ymmiss‘oners. 

Some of the leading agents present at 
Chicago include the following: Clyde B. 


Smith, Lansing, Mich.; Harry L. God- 
shal, Atantic City; Thomas C. Moffatt, 
Newark; George Brown, Detroit; James 
E. Hassinger, New Orleans; Theodore 
L. Rogers, Little Falls, N. Y.; John K. 
rg Walter J. Chure, H. L. Stewart, 
C Noun, all of Philadelphia; Joseph 


and also Ken- 
McKelvey from 


W. tn Oil City, Pa.; 
neth H. Bair and H. E. 
Pennsylvania. 

Among the Chicago men at the hear- 
ings are Ernest Palmer, manager of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters; F. W. 
Moore, R. Hosmer, J. M. Newbergh, A. 
Torpe, Jr.. W. C. Oxman, A. I. Wolff, 
I. C. Darling, Carl Richardson, W. E. 
Rolls, J. T. Brummel, L. M. Draker and 
Don Wood. Others from Detroit in- 
clude C. E. Freese, J. Alfred Grow, W. 
A. Doule, G. D. Lieber and D. W. How- 
land. 

From Cleveland at Chicago are Fred 
B. Ayer, Harry R. Manchester, Charles 
W. Davis, S. T. Horton, W. E. Flick- 
inger and P. W. Fleiker. From Cincin- 
nati are G. F. Schiver, R. F. Wirthune, 
T. E. Wood; from Des Moines, R. M. 
Evans, A. J. Verun and B. C. Hopkins; 
from Indianapolis, A. L. Burr. 

A special committee of agents was 
appointed Tuesday to present the brief 
to be centered about the paper prepared 
by Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, extracts from which appear in 
another column. Those on this commit- 
tee are: Fred Ayer, Ohio; K. H. Bair, 
Pennsylvania; T. S. Ridge, Jr., Missouri; 
R. W. Evans, Iowa; Allan I. Wolff, II- 
linois; George W. Carter, Michigan; T. 
S. Moffatt, New Jersey; W. E. Harring- 
ton, Georgia; T. L. Rogers, New York; 
Leo E, Thieman, Kentucky; Fred Lewis, 
Wisconsin; Herbert L. Barr, Indiana; 
Walter J. Chase, Pennsylvania; J. S. 
Pearce, Oklahoma; J. H. Bodenheimer, 
Louisiana, and Eugene Battles, Califor- 


nia. This committee was named by 
Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, president 
of the National Association. No chair- 


man was designated. 





AGENTS ON W. U. A. PROPOSAL 


Somewhat encouraged at the attitude 
of the governing committee of the West- 
ern Underwriters’ Association in rec- 
ommending adoption of a rule under 
which non-policy writing agents would 
be paid 5% less commission than that 
accorded the regular agent, Clyde B. 
Smith, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, neverthe- 
less feels that a mere commission dif- 
ferential and, especially so small a one, 
cannot correct the inequities of a sys- 
tem in which the non-policy writer is 
permitted to survive. Mr. Smith is ob- 
viously pleased that the W. U. A. com- 
mittee should have taken cognizance of 
the inferior value of the non-policy writ- 
ing agent but holds with the National 
Association generally that this variety 
of agent is not worthy of considera- 
tion and should be eliminated from the 
agency structure of the country entirely. 


ROBERTSON ON COMMISSIONS 





President of Germanic Defends Pay- 
ments of Higher Commissions for 
Preferred Classes of Risks 
Norman T. Robertson, president of the 
Germanic Fire, was in Chicago this week 
to represent several of the non-affiliated 
fire companies at the hearings conducted 
by the acquisition cost committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. He defended those non-af- 
filiated companies which do a preferred 
business and pay a comparatively high 
rate of commission to secure it. He said 
that they save on losses and other ex- 
penses. These statements were support- 
ed by figures which Mr. Robertson pre- 

sented. 

Mr. Robertson pointed out that com- 
missions are only a part of general ex- 
penses and said that some companies 
which pay moderate commissions have 
high expense ratios. Many of the small- 
er companies, he said, have made it a 
practice to seek high-grade representation 
and the profitable business in cities and 
towns of low loss ratios and such com- 
panies, having a need for only a small 
number of agents, can afford to pick 
and choose their agents and risks also. 


As these good agents pay balances 
promptly, require a minimum of engi- 
neering service and in other ways cut 


the companies’ expenses, they are en- 
titled to better commissions than the 
average agent. 





MISSOURI RATE FIGHT 





Business Conference Decides to Ask 
Companies to Drop Rate Increase 
Pending Court Decision 
It is understood in St. Louis that the 
Kansas City conference of business and 
insurance men held on Monday to con- 
sider the Missouri fire rate situation de- 
cided to recommend to company offi- 
cials in Chicago en Wednesday that the 
federal and state suits attacking In- 
surance Superintendent Thompson’s or- 
der of May 28 rejecting the 16 2-3% in- 
crease in fire, hail, windstorm and light- 
ning rates be dropped and that the com- 
panies return to their former rates pend- 
ing the outcome of a friendly suit to 
be brought by one company to test the 


powers of the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment in fixing rates. 
If the test case is successful for the 


company it is probable that an increase 
in rates will then be agreed to. The 
proposed peace agreement also contem- 
plates Missouri business interests aid- 
ing a movement before the next legis- 
lature for laws to provide better fire 
protection as a means for reducing 
losses. 





Dalzell’s Brief 


(Continued from Page 18) 


local agents who are devoting all of their 
time to the business will be considerably 
handicapped in the future as in the past. 

“Many have the opinion, however, that 
if the companies will abolish part-time 
agency appointments and other so-called 
leeches now engaged in the business that 
a reasonable reduction in commission 
along the lines above indicated would 
not only prove healthy for agents and 
companies but would undoubtedly ben- 
efit the insuring public.” 





CLYDE B. SMITH HONORED 

William Butterworth, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
has just tendered to Clyde B. Smith, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, an invitation to be- 
come a member of the insurance depart- 
ment committee of the national Cham- 
ber. Mr. Smith has promptly accepted 
the position, the appointment extending 
through to April 30, 1931. 


M. J. SULLIVAN DIES 
Mortimer J. Sullivan, member of the 
firm of Driscoll & Sullivan of the Bronx, 
died Tuesday. He was formerly with 
Lewis & Gendar and Wallace Reid. 
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Sprinklered Risk 
Ass’n Reorganized 


ADDITIONAL COMPANIES JOIN 





Formerly Confined to Western Terri- 
tory, It Will Operate Nationwide; 
Ralph Rawlings President 





The Western Sprinklered Risk Asso- 
ciation has been reorganized following 
the resignation of member companies 
which left the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau to join the Western Underwriters’ 
Association and their places have been 
taken by a number of companies non- 
affiliated in the West. The sprinkler 
association has heretofore been operat- 
ing in Middle Western territory only 
but in its reorganized form will extend 
its operations on a country-wide scale 
as a national organization and its plans 
contemplate a broadened carrying ca- 
pacity. : 

The signatories to the new constitution 
and by-laws comprise the following thir- 
ty-three companies which now consti- 
tute the membership of the Western 
Sprinklered Risk Association : Concordia, 
Dubuque, Eureka Security. Firemen’s of 
Newark, Girard, Hampton Roads, Me- 
chanics of Pa. Milwaukee Mechanics, 
Monarch of Cleveland, National Ben 
Franklin, Millers’ National. Pittsburgh 
Underwriters, Superior of Pa. and the 
Ohio Farmers. 

Also the following which are the new 
members of the association: American 
Equitable, Bronx Fire, Brooklyn Fire, 
Century of Scotland, Cosmopolitan, Lum- 
bermen’s of Pa., Merchants Fire of N. 
Y., Merchants & Manufacturers, New 
York Fire, Liberty Bell, Independence 
of Pa., Potomac, Security of Pa., Syl- 
vania, Northern of N. Y., Standard Fire 
of N. Y., Standard of N. J., Universal 
and the Tokio. 

Ralph Rawlings, president of the Mon- 
arch Fire, is president also of the re- 
organized association. The other offi- 
cers are H. J. Thomsen of Corroon & 
keynolds, C. S. Conklin of the North- 
ern and —. W. Crane of the Ohio Farm- 
ers, vice-presidents, and Frank S. Dan- 
forth of the Millers’ National, treasurer. 
J. Harvey Patterson will continue as 
manager and R. L, Rumbaugh as assis- 
tant manager. 

The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation is composed of the following: 
R. R. Wilde of Corroon & Reynolds, Mr. 
Danforth, W. E. McCullough of the 
Hampton Roads, C. J. Schrup of the 
Dubuque, Herbert A. Clark of the Fire- 
men’s, H. W. Murray of the Universal, 
C. H. Yunker of the Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics and J. L. Leffson of the Merchants 
of New York. The association head- 
quarters will be in the Insurance Ex- 
change building in Chicago and will be 
placed in operation immediately. 





BUYS HAMPTON ROADS F. & M. 


The directors of the National Fidelity 
Fire of America last week approved a 
transaction whereby the company ac- 
quires a controlling interest in the 
Hampton Roads Fire & Marine. The 
latter company was formed in 1920 and 
has its home office in Norfolk, Va. The 
combined resources of the merged com- 
panies will be in excess of $1,000,000. 
The officers of the National Fidelity are 
Milton R. Lerch, president; Morton 
Wolman, executive vice-president; Dr. 
Henry L. Sinskey, chairman of the 
board, and Howard C. Bregel, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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CONFEREES ON I. U. B. 





Small Committee of Agents, Brokers and 
Company Men Conferring With the 
Insurance Department 


Hearings on the application of the In- 
terstate Underwriters Board for approv- 
al in New York City are now being han- 
dled by a small group of representatives 
of the various interests who meet in 
small informal sessions. This method of 
presenting views to Insurance Superin- 
tendent Conway’s office was selected in 
preference to open mass hearings for it 
is felt that fastér progress toward a 
successful solution of the problem will 
be made. Those who are participating 
in the current meetings are Messrs. Ma- 
grath and Siegel of the Insurance De- 
partment; Warren F. Goodwin, »presi- 
dent of the Fire Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation of New York; Mortimer L. 
Nathanson, president of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association; Arthur 
Arnow, president of the General Brok- 
ers’ Association; W. J. Ward, manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, and Vincent L. Gallagher, 
chairman of the advisory committee, 
Manager John R. Dumont and Executive 
Committee Chairman H. Belden Sly rep- 
resenting the I. U. B. 





PAYNE HEADS PHILA. AGENTS 





Local Board Holds Organization Meet- 
ing; Other Officers Elected; Dele- 
gation to Chicago 
The Philadelphia Insurance Agents’ 
Association held its first formal meet- 
ing last Friday and elected John K. 
Payne of Hare & Chase as president. 
Under the by-laws of the local board 
membership in the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents is made au- 
tomatic. Following are the other offi- 

cers elected: 

_ Vice-president, O. D. Sheldon of Wil- 
liams & Walton;  secretary-treasurer, 
Howard H. Kenney of Young & Ken- 
ney. Board of governors, to serve for 
one year, Walter Chase of H. W. Brown 
& Co.; William Bishop of Herkness, 
Peyton, Bishop, Inc.; Elmer O’Neill of 
William C. O’Neill & Son. To serve for 
two years, George Packard of Stokes, 
Packard, Houghton & Smith; C. T. Monk 
of J. E. Hyneman & Co., and H. T. Wil- 
son of Prevost & Herring. 

A committee of three members was 
appointed, made up of John K. Payne, 
Walter Chase and C. T. Monk to at- 
tend the meeting of insurance commis- 
sioners at Chicago this week. 





RALPH A. BYERS WITH PHOENIX 


Ralph A. Byers for the last twenty 
years claim adjuster and underwriter for 
the Fireman’s Fund has become associ- 
ated with the Phoenix of Hartford as 
manager of its inland marine depart- 
ment with offices on the 18th floor at 
1 Liberty Street, New York City. Mr. 
Byers is receiving the good wishes of 
his many friends in marine circles and 
has every hope of making his office an 
aggressive contender for inland marine 
business in the metropolitan area. 





CHRISTOPH BACK IN GERMANY 


Dr. J. C. Christoph of the H. Mutzen- 
becher, Jr. firm has returned to Ger- 
many from New York where he spent 
several weeks. He is reported to have 
sought from the United States Govern- 
ment the balance of the firm’s funds in 


ras hands of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. 


To Erect 28 Story i 
Building on Gold St. 


CHUBB TO HAVE SIX FLOORS 
Resells Property Recently Bought But 
Will Have Space in Building to Be 
Constructed by S. Friedenberg 





Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., has ar- 
ranged for Samuel Friedenberg fiananc- 
ing to the extent of $2,700,000 in connec- 
tion with Mr. Freidenberg’s 28-story 
building about to be erected on plot of 
approximately 15,000 square feet and cov- 
ering the blockfront on Gold street from 
John to Platt streets, including 90-100 
John street and 15-23 Platt street. The 
senior financing was taken by the New 
York Title & Mortgage Co. and junior 
financing by the General Realty and 
Utilities Corporation. Samuel H. Gol- 
ding was associated with the Noyes Co. 
in connection with the New York Title 
and Mortgage Company financing. 

Mr. Noyes gives the following infor- 
mation in connection with Mr. Freiden- 
berg’s operations on John street: Last 
August Mr. Friedenberg obtained 
through the Noyes Co. as brokers the 
so-called McMann & Taylor property, a 
plot of about 11,000 feet and including 
104-108 John street and 7-13 Platt street. 
The property was purchased and Mr. 
Friedenberg obtains full and complete 
possession in 1932. Brett & Wyckoff 
were associated brokers with the Noyes’ 
organization in connection with this 
transaction. Subsequently Mr. Freiden- 
berg purchased from L. Huskin 
through the Noyes organization 110 John 
street and 5 Platt street. 

This transaction was followed by Mr. 
Friedenberg taking over the 6,000 square 
foot plot at 98-100 John street and 15-17 
Platt street from James A. Glover, 
through the Noyes Co. and because he 
was able to obtain this plot to the west 
Mr. Freidenberg sold back to C. L. Hus- 
kin 110 John street and 5 Platt street. 

Chubb Property Repurchased 

The last and most important deal in 
the block by Mr. Friedenberg was the 
repurchasing from Chubb & Son of the 
blockfront on Gold street from John to 
Platt streets, including 90-96 John street 
and 19-23 Platt street. The Chubb deal 
was handled by Charles F. Noyes Co., 
Inc, and Brown, Wheelock: Harris, 
Vought & Co., Inc. the latter brokers 
having sold the property for original 
owners to the estate of Bradish Johnson 
and then resold the property for the es- 
tate of Bradish Johnson to Chubb & 
Son and in connection with the Noyes 
organization resold the parcel a third 
time to Mr. Friedenberg. It is this par- 
cel of 9,000 feet, together with the for- 
mer Glover property of 6,000 feet, which 
is immediately being improved by Mr. 
Friedenberg by a 28-story building and 
which has just been financed through the 
Noyes office. 

It is expected in 1932 that Mr. Fried- 
enberg will erect a 22-story building on 
the first property he acquired—the so- 
called McMann & Taylor property at 
104-108 John street and 7-13 Platt street. 

An important part of the negotiations 
making possible the erection of the 28- 
story building at the present time was 
the purchasing through the Noyes or- 
ganization of various leases, the most 
important being the lease held by Hall 
& Henshaw at 90 John street; lease held 





by Corroon & Reynolds covering nine 
floors at 98-100 John street and leas: 
covering two buildings held by R. A 
O’Brien & Company, as well.as a leas: 
held by Hyman Co., underwriters. 
Another important deal in connection 
with the negotiations was the lease to 
Chubb & Son negotiated by Brown, 
Wheelock; Harris, Vought & Co., Inc., 
and Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., at an 
aggregate rental of nearly $3,000,000 cov- 
ering the six lower floors of the new 
building. The selection by Chubb & 
Son of this location for their permanent 
home may be a forerunner of a gather- 
ing of marine insurance interests on 
John street and the certainty of cement- 
ing the district still more as one of primc 
importance to fire insurance companies, 
casualty companies and insurance under- 
writers. The new 28-story office build- 
ing on the 15,000 foot plot will be jointly 
managed by Brown, Wheelock: Harris, 
Vought & Co., Inc., and the Noyes or- 
ganization and already there are manv 
inquiries for space. Eighteen buildings 
are involved under Friedenberg owner- 
ship and Mr. Friedenberg’s — building 
campaign on the block is one of the most 
interesting in the downtown district. It 
is estimated that Mr. Friedenberg’s in- 
vestment in the development will be 
about $7,500,000. 





JORDAN HEADS MASS. SOCIETY 





Opposition Slate Withdrawn Before 
Vote Comes; Other Officers; Society 
Now Has 603 Members 


William J. Jordan, general agent in the 


-office of O’Brion Russell & Co., of Bos- 


ton, for the St. Paul, Minn., Underwrit- 
ers and the Mercury, was last week 
elected president of the Insurance So- 
ciety of Massachusetts by unanimous 
vote. An opposition slate was withdrawn 
at the last moment. 

The other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Frederick J. Carey: sec- 
ond vice-president, Kenneth H. Erskine; 
third vice-president, Harold A. McKen- 
na; recording secretary, Fred J. Dever- 
eux; financial secretary-treasurer, Byron 
M. Allen; directors for two years, Les- 
lie E. Knox, Harold C. Read, Andrew S. 
Nelson and Francis J. O’Gara; director 
for one year, Warde Wilkins; trustee 
for three years, James H. Carney; audi- 
tors for one year, Edward A. Quain, Leo 
M. Slattery, Roscoe W. Gould. 

The annual reports showed that the 
society had 603 members, having added 
58 members since the opening of the so- 
ciety’s new lunch club a month ago. Har- 
old C. Read, who retired as recording 
secretary after ten years’ service, was 
elected an honorary member for life, 
without dues. 

It was voted to borrow $1,000 as a 
loan from the permanent fund to pro- 
vide for additional furnishings, if need- 
ed, for the lunch quarters, for which 
$5,000 had previously been set aside by 
the trustees, but which had _ proved 
slightly inadequate. 

Leslie E. Knox was appointed chair- 
man of the house committee as the first 
act of the new President Jordan. It 
was also voted to have a committee ap- 


pointed looking to a revision of the by- 
laws. 





DEATH OF F. G. STEWART 
Frederick G. Stewart, for many years 
a well known. local agent of Waterloo, 
N. Y., died last week at the age of 
sixty-four years. He was former mayor 
of that city. 
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The Prudent Banker Needs 
AT LEAST EIGHTEEN COVERAGES 


Just as a prudent banker, when making a loan, seeks to eliminate the doubtful elements, 

















so should he guard against the other uncertainties that threaten the bank’s prog- 
ress and prosperity. These uncertainties (and they surround every bank 
regardless of size, construction, location, or reputation) include the 
vagaries of nature and the chicanery of humankind. The wind 
may smash a plate glass window. A teller may take the 
bank’s funds vacationward, not to return. And the 
bank is not properly protected against the to- 
tality of these uncertainties, unless 
it is fully covered by eighteen 


different and fundamental- 







ly necessary forms 


of 





insurance. 
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Liability Bonds 
Fire Registered Mail 
Errors and Rental Value 
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Property Damage 
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Bennett On Agents’ Rights 


(Continued from Page 18) 


tion has been challenged in the courts 
and the issue remains undetermined.” 

Continuing on the legal position of the 
agent, Mr. Bennett said: 

“It is held by some that the insur- 
ance agent is nothing more than a com- 
mon law agent of a principal, required 
to function as such, and carrying no du- 
ties or responsibilities outside of this 
narrow and restricted sphere. With this 
theory I cannot agree. 

“In the first place, an agent is vest- 
ed with certain property rights, not the 
least of which is an ownership in the 
expirations of the business which he has 
produced and placed upon the company’s 
books. There is in addition a certain 
established value in an agency consist- 
ing of equipment and supplies and the 
good will attaching to a well developed 
organization. This is all the agent’s 
property. It is his plant. He is by vir- 
tue thereof established in the business. 
He goes forth to the public seeking 
to secure and care for certain insurable 
interests. He proposes to give a certain 
definite and distinct service in exchange 
for this trust. The service he is able 
to give is measured by his skill and 
knowledge. This is the sum total of all 
professional service rendered. 

Local Agent’s Position in Picture 

“While developing this business he is 
not acting as the agent of any com- 
pany. He is acting for himself or per- 
haps jointly for himself and the interest 
of the assured. He has assumed a dis- 
tinct obligation to his clients to provide 
adequate indemnity for them in reliable 
companies at proper rates and in ac- 
cordance with certain established rules 
and customs. All of this has nothing 
to do with any relations between him- 
self and any insurance company. He 
is under no obligation to give the busi- 
ness to any particular company because 
it belongs to him. 

“The relation of agent and principal is 
not established until a final determina- 
tion is reached to place the business in 
a given company. Until that moment 
arrives the business which he has so- 
licited and the control of which he has 
secured, belongs to him. He could, if 
he were so minded, place the business 
in companies which he did not represent 
as an agent, under a brokerage arrange- 
ment with another agent. Up to the 
moment he places the business in one or 
more of the. companies he represents, 
he is in fact the representative only of 
the property owner. : 

“This line of reasoning is based upon 
the almost universal custom of the prop- 
erty owner giving no directions as to 
the company or companies in which his 
indemnity is to be placed. 

“This practice is a fundamental part 
of the American Agency System and is 
an important factor of his business to- 
tally outside of the common law theory 
of principal and agent. 

“Upon the determination of an agent 
to place a line in a given company he 
immediately becomes the agent of that 
company vested with power to create ex- 
tensive liabilities and charged with the 
duty of protecting the interests of the 
company. Then begins a dual repre- 
sentation called service which flows to 
the benefit of both the company and the 
assured; a service that is highly benefi- 
cial just in proportion to the knowledge, 
skill, ability and industry of the agent 
himself. The development of this serv- 
ice to the highest point of efficiency is 
one of the things that stamps his bus#- 
ness with a vested interest. The worth- 
while agent instinctively sees that in ren- 
dering a highly acceptable service to 
both the companies and the assureds he 
is building up for himself a stable and 
permanent business which has a well 
recognized, salable value. This could not 
be true if there were nothing about the 
American Agency System except a pure 
agency relation between the company 
and its representative. 


Some of Agent’s Services 
“As a part of the service rendered by 


the agent directly affecting the com- 
pany’s interest and indirectly his own 
and his clients’, is the defense of the 
kind of insurance which he is handling. 
While it is unfortunate, it nevertheless 
is true that the stock insurance busi- 
ness is, and has for many years been, 
the subject of demagogic attack from 
notoriety seekers, mostly political. Ob- 
viously, this has a. distinctly unfavorable 
effect upon the business of the agent 
and is, no doubt, to some extent respon- 
sible for the springing up of numerous 
co-operative carriers, of the mushroom 
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variety, existing upon the credulity of 
the uninformed public. 

“The burden seems to rest largely 
upon the agent to protect the business 
from these slanderous attacks and to do 
for the companies that which they seem 
unable to do for themselves. 

“So it will be seen that there are many 
angles to the system under which in- 
surance companies began to do busi- 
ness in this country a hundred years 
ago. 

“To attempt to erect an exact stand- 
ard of personal service compensation, 
without any resepct to local environment 
or local competitive conditions, is con- 
trary to all human endeavor since the 
beginning of time. To compensate every 
man in the insurance business alike ir- 


respective of the service performed; 
whether he be of much value or no value 
to the business; whether he maintains 
an office organization or whether he op- 
erates on the street; whether he is with 
or without knowledge of the intricacies 
of insurance; whether he renders a valu- 
able service to his client for which the 
client is willing to pay or whether he 
renders no service at all; whether he 
obtains his business by constant and un- 
remitting toil or has it given to him 
gratis through relationship or influence 
—to erect a common standard for all 
such, is alike unfair and an economically 
unsound business practice. 

“The operation of a qualified insur- 
ance agent makes him a factor in the 
insurance business, whose activity em- 
braces services not properly termed ac- 
quisition cost. That phrase when ap- 
plied to the operation of a first-class 
insurance agency is a misnomer. Its 
deception is revealed when a proper an- 
alysis of the work performed is made. 


A National Survey of Agency Expenses. 


“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has caused to be made a 
country-wide survey of the operating ex- 
penses of an insurance agency. This 
survey presents an illuminating cross- 
section of the business. If the soliciting 
of insurance risks constituted the sole 
work of an insurance agent, his com- 
mission would then properly be termed 
acquisition cost. In truth such pure 
acquisition cost is a minor portion of 
the total amount received. For instance, 
the administrative and supervising ex- 
penses such as correct underwriting and 
the preparation of policy contracts; col- 
lection of accounts and assumption of 
losses from unpaid premiums; inspection 
of properties insured; personal contacts 
with the assured in behalf of the com- 
panies on such occasions as adjustment 
of losses; and a multitude of like du- 
ties, are entirely outside of pure acqui- 
sition cost. These items, in addition to 
necessary overhead operating costs such 
as rent, salary, and a multitude of in- 
cidental expenses which are required in 
the operation of an insurance agency, 
were shown by the survey to the average 
18.6% of the net premium. There is 
revealed a remarkable uniformity irre- 
spective of the premium volume. It runs 
from 18% to 19.3%. In other words, 
without a penny of profit for the agent, 
individually or as a partner in an en- 
terprise, there is an immediate expense 
constant of the major portion of the 
commissions received, Therefore, a con- 
tention that commissions paid are acqui- 
sition cost, is erroneous and mislead- 
ing. 
“In the making of rates there is first 
put down a pure premium. To this is 
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added certain factors which finally pro- 
duce the completed rate. There is a 
parallel between rate making and agent’s 
commissions, the analysis of which is 
made from a reverse angle by reason of 
an arbitrary total commission fixed in 
advance. Of this total, by far the great- 
er part of the commission must be set 
aside for operating expenses, leaving a 
minor fraction as the pure acquisition 
cost in the business of insurance. It is, 
therefore, fallacious to consider the to- 
tal commissions paid as acquisition cost.” 





VETERAN AGENT HONORED 





George Henderson of New Bern, N. C., 
Gets 50 Year Service Medal 
From Fidelity-Phenix 
George Henderson, of New Bern, N. C,, 
has just been presented with a 50-year 
“long service” medal by the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire of New York, in recogni- 
tion of his service as an agent of that 
company for more than half a century. 
Mr. Henderson joined the agency forces 
of the Fidelity-Phenix in 1880 and has 

served continuously since that year. 

In awarding the medal, Paul L. Haid, 
president of the company, wrote Mr. 
Henderson, in part, as follows: 

“While we have among our agency 
ranks quite a number of men who have 
been agents for one or more of our com- 
panies for a half century, we wish al- 
ways to mark the coming of new mem- 
bers into this very select circle with a 
fitting ceremony. We, therefore, are 
asking Mr. Scott personally to present 
this medal to you and to offer our very 
sincerest congratulations, at the same 
time expressing to you our deep appre- 
ciation for the part you have played in 
the upbuilding of this splendid company. 
We trust you will enjoy good health for 
many years, continuing your service with 
our company and to your community.” 





ELECTED TO BOARD 


N. J. Society Appoints Three Members 
For Three-Year Term; Election 
Of Officers Today 

Frank W. Franzen, resident vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Newark branch 
of the Commercial Casualty; J. E. T. 
McClellan, superintendent of the inspec- 
tion and rating department of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey, and 
Leroy A. Wilsey, superintendent of the 
personnel department of the Globe In- 
demnity, were elected to a three-year 
term on the board of governors of the 
New Jersey Society of Insurance at a 
meeting held last Friday in Newark. 
President Stephen Parker, superinten- 
dent of the improved risk department of 
the American of Newark, gave a report 
of the year’s work of the society. A 
special meeting will be held today of 
the entire membership of the board at 
the Down Town Club, Newark, at which 
time the election of officers for the en- 
suing year will take place. 

Organized in 1925, the society has done 
commendable work for the younger gen- 
eration of the insurance world in both 
fire and casualty fields. Its library will 
be enlarged during the summer months 
so that students may study the most 
up-to-date editions and considerable ad- 
vance work is now being done on the fall 
and winter program with the aim in view 
of a more intensive plan of study in fire 
and casualty subjects. The lecturers will 
be men of prominence in both fields. 








HOME’S EASTERN MEETING 


The officers and fieldmen of the 
Home group of companies in the East- 
ern states and Canada will hold a conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls on June 18-20. 
President Wilfred Kurth and numerous 
other officers and department heads from 
New York City will attend this gather- 
ing. This will conclude the series of 
conventions arranged to enable the field- 
men in different parts of the country to 
become acquainted with the leading of- 
ficers of the Home companies. Previ- 
ous meetings were held at Chicago and 
New Orleans. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 











NEAL ry th Hr ag JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 





Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 
~ FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 








$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’ t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL Fay gee Mg HN KAY, Vice-Pre eomeae 
NGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d 'Vice- “Pres’ t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL bay ag te President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. Veg ge President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


a L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
N KAY, Vice- President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. } ng YUNKER, President HN KAY, Vice-President 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, — oy” nun P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice- President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President . HASSINGER, Vice- President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
















































































Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN, President W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-President 
E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice- President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vic e-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$131,779,040* $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 

















844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Hewnalty iw: te sate 60 Sansome Street 
Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada 


Ass’t Managers 
JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 













* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 
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Public Relations Not 
Involved Says Gale 


AD EXPERT TALKS TO AGENTS 





Calls Public Relations Merely Getting 
One Group of People to Understand 
Sympathetically Another 





Public relations, high sounding phrase 
that it is, merely means folks getting to 
know other folks better, Albert L. Gale 
of Gale & Pietsch, Inc., advertising 
agents in Chicago and New York, said 
at the fire insurance sales congress ban- 
quet held Tuesday evening at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville, Ky., under the aus- 
pices of the Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ 
Association. This agency is handling the 
advertising on stock fire insurance com- 
panies being published in many of the 
daily newspapers of this country and 
soon to be extended to every such news- 
paper printed in the English language. 

Mr. Gale stated that in approaching 
the question of public relations one must 
keep in mind its extreme simplicity. Al- 
though books are being written on the 
problem and it is the subject of many 
academic discussions, public relations are 
in reality not involved. 

In stripping public relations of many 
of its mysteries, Mr. Gale said in part: 

“But, after all, about the only thing 
it means is that you should have a fairly 
complete understanding of what I am 
trying to do, and that I should under- 
stand what you are trying to do, along 
commercial and economic lines. Obvi- 
ously, you cannot understand me and I 
cannot understand you unless we tell 
each other, truthfully and frankly. The 
process of doing that is called public 
relations. _That’s about all there is to it. 


Corporations Are People 


“There is one point easily overlooked, 
and that is that whether it be corpora- 
tion, partnership, privately owned enter- 
prise, or government itself, all human ac- 
tivities are directed by persons. And 
persons cannot transact business with 
each other, or live in the same commu- 
nities, counties, states or countries, or 
even in the same world, without having 
a more or less common interest in every- 
thing that goes on. 

“Not long ago I attended a meeting 
at which the United States government 
was represented by a member of the 
Department of Agriculture. That man 
spoke with a certain amount of authority 
for Uncle Sam, so far as that particular 
group was concerned at the moment, he 
was Uncle Sam. Yet he was under- 
sized, he wore the same general style 
of clothing the rest of us wore, and he 
had just as much difficulty in selecting 
the proper forks and things when the 
different courses were served at that 
night’s banquet. Uncle Sam is merely 
a composite whose various parts are per- 
sons along with the rest of us. 

“So, in dealing with public relations, 
we are dealing with folks rather than 
with philosophy, psychology or any oth- 
er high-sounding science. This has al- 
ways been true. The fairly recent real- 
ization of its truthfulness has led to a 
new form of promotional effort whose 
results are impressive enough to warrant 
serious notice. 

“Today the term public relations is 
almost as popular as a best-seller in the 
book shops or a new find in opera or 
baseball. Yet it is no odd or mysterious 
thing. It is as human as man himself. 
Families living in adjacent houses have 
their relations problems. If they know 
and understand each other. these rela- 
tions are more than likely pleasant. 
Proximity makes sympathy and under- 
standing easy. 

“The banker or other business man in 
the small town has his public relations 
problem, but here, too, it is an easy one 
for the reason that even the small town 
banker knows and is known by the 
butcher, the barber and the odd-job men 
of the place as well as he knows and is 
known by his own directors. It is where 
distances are involved, where populations 


are multiplied, where acquaintance and 
understanding do not exist, that the re- 
lations of people to each other become 
enough of a problem to make them a 
subject for thoughtful consideration. 

One Group Understanding Another 

“Bit in spite of distance; in spite of 
the number of people and the variety of 
their interests, the fact remains that in- 
dividual persons are the units to be tak- 
en into account, whether in such an ag- 
gregate as the total population of the 
country or small groups representing 
specific industries or localities. The sci- 
ence of public relations, if it can be 
called that, is the mere understanding 
on the part of one group of what an- 
other is seeking to accomplish in its par- 
ticular field. 

“The expression public relations has 
often been taken to mean an effort to 
avert criticism, cover up shortcomings, 
control legislation and in general hood- 
wink the people. But that public rela- 
tions work has been employed to such 
ends in any great number of instances 
is improbable, for the reason that to 
‘get away’ with any public relations pro- 
gram that is not founded upon fact is 
about as difficult as to scale a sheer 
wall without a ladder. Any such pro- 
gram in which misstatements are de- 
hberately made is sure to be short-lived 
and disastrous. One can think of no 
present public relations actively that is 
not based upon a-sincere and wholesome 
desire to improve general conditions by 
improving the service rendered. 

“However, the one who understands 
the public relations processes knows that 
more free publicity is a minor feature 
of the job. He knows that if the other 
needed things are done a certain amount 
of publicity will come as a matter of 
course, and he knows, too, that frank 
and open dealings with the press are just 
as necessary as are that kind of deal- 
ings with business associates, employes 
or customers. 

“Such business interests as the rail- 
roads, gas and electric utilities, insurance 
companies, telephone companies and oth- 
ers whose contacts with employes and 
patrons run into the millions, approach 
the public relations problem from any 
or all of the following angles: 

“Refinancing, to the end that their 
shares may get into the hands of a large 
number of owners. 

“Careful education of employes, that 
contact with the buying public may be 
on the basis of courtesy and painstak- 
ing civility. 

“Paid advertising of a more or less in- 
formative and educational character, to 
acquaint both employes and public with 
the purposes and functions of the serv- 
ice represented.” 





WINS LEGAL FEE CASE 





Sup’t. Conway Upheld In Claim That 

Russian Companies’ Counsel Not 

be Paid From Funds Here 

Superintendent Albert Conway won 
another victory last week, in the Court 
of Appeals in connection with the Rus- 
sian insurance companies matters. The 
Court of Appeals affirmed the orders of 
the Supreme Court, New York County, 
which declared that the claim for legal 
fees advanced by certain New York at- 
torneys hired by the refugee directors in 
Paris, France, to take down the surplus 
United States assets here was not pay- 
able out of the funds in the hands of the 
superintendent of insurance. 

The superintendent has maintained 
throughout the proceedings that such 
claims are not obligations of the United 
States branch and are payable if at all 
by the directors abroad. These conten- 
tions were sustained after lengthy hear- 
ings before Referee Edward S. Dore’s 
report was approved in the Supreme 
Court by Mr. Justice Sherman, and 
thereafter unanimously by the Appellate 
Division and by the Court of Appeals in 
Connection with the affairs of the Rus- 
sian Reinsurance, First Russian, Mos- 
cow Fire and Northern of Moscow. The 
claims involved amounted to approxi- 


mately $100,000. 











NORWICH UNION 


policies and service 
have world-wide 


reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Glarr Breakage Destroys Show Window Value/ 


Our Plate Glarr policier 
avsure guick replacement. 


Fil 


* + . : eS alae ae ait a , a 
The AMERICA FO GROUP of Insurance Companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FiRST.AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Boards 


Eighty Maiden Lane, <— PAUL L.HAID, President Ss New York, N.Y 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, President 
NEW YORK CHICAGO lin SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL 
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S. E. Braman 50 Years 
As Agent of Phoenix 


LOCATED AT PALMYRA, N. Y. 





Started Out to Cultivate Business on 
Horseback; Graduated to Horse and 
Buggy, and Then Auto 





Braman _ will 


as an 


On June 30 Selner E. 
celebrate his fiftieth anniversary 
agent of the Phoenix Assurance in Pal- 
N. Y. United States Manager 
Beresford addressed Mr. Braman _ ex- 
pressing his sincere appreciation for the 
rendered the company, saying: 
“Half a century is a long span in the 
existence of men or institutions—and our 
relationship over this extended period 
has been to us a very happy one, and 
one we point to with pride.” 

Mr. Braman was born at 


myra, 


service 


Palmyra 





FE. BRAMAN 


August 15, 1855, and on February 2, 
1874, entered the employ of W'lliam_ H. 
Osborn, insurance agent, as office clerk 
at $2.50 a week. On March 10, 1879, 
he became the junior partner of William- 
son & Braman and late in June, 1880, 
John Marr, special agent of the Phoe- 
nix Assurance, appointed the firm agents 
and the original commission of author- 
ity with the date of June 30, is one of 
the choice possessions of his office. On 
December 1, 1883, he took over the bus- 
iness and established the present agency. 

In the early days Mr. Braman spent 
many hours in the saddle traveling the 
country roads in the cold of the winter 
and the heat of the summer visiting the 
farmers and merchants in Wayne coun- 
ty. As his business grew he purchased 
a buggy and a good road horse which 
was far more satisfactory than traveling 
horse back, which mode of travel he 
continued until 1908, when he secured 
an automobile. 

For more than thirty-six years 
Elizabeth Boles has been Mr. 
office manager. 


Mrs. 
Braman’s 
Coming to the office as 
a young lady before her marriage, she 
has continued. In 1927 Mr. Braman pur- 
chased the building at 95 Main street as 
a permanent home for his office. The 
anniversary will be remembered by the 
Phoenix Assurance through the visit at 
the time of an official from the home 
office and by Arthur J. Hughes, the spe- 
cial agent in whose territory Palmyra 
is located. 





NEW FINANCE COVER PLAN 

The staff committee of the National 
\utomobile Underwriters’ Association 
has prepared a revised set of rules and 
regulations for handling finance risks 
which is to be considered by the board 
of directors and then submitted. to the 
association membership for study and ap+ 
proval, 


Complete Program for 
New England Meeting 


FINE SPEAKERS SCHEDULED 
In Addition There Will Be Conference 
Group Discussions for Agents at 


Bretton Woods Convention 








Plans for the annual convention of the 
New England Associations of Insurance 
Agents to be held at the Mt. Washing- 
ton Hotel at Bretton Woods, N. H., July 
8-10, are nearing completion and reser- 
vations are coming in faster than for 
any previous meeting thus indicating the 
real interest agents are displaying in the 
program. 

Prominent figures both in the insur- 
ance world and other fields of endeavor 
will appear. Governor Charles W. 
Tobey of New Hampshire will be a 
speaker at the banquet. Two insurance 
commissioners, Col. Howard P. Dunham 
of Connecticut and John E: Sullivan of 
New Hampshire, will represent the state 
supervising field. From the National 
Association of Insurance Agents will 
come President Clyde B. Smith of Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

John R. Dumont of New York, man- 
ager of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board, will talk on “The Aims and Pur- 
poses of the I. U. B.” 

The discussion period immediately 
preceding Mr, Dumont’s address will be 
presided over bv Fredrick V. Bruns, 
president of the Excelsior Insurance Co. 
of New York. Mr. Bruns in addition to 
his executive portfolio is a leading in- 
surance man of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
nast nresident of the New York State 
Association. An innovation this year is 
the conference group discussions. (a) 
For agents writing $100,000 and over in 
premiums and (b) for agents writing un- 
der $100,000 in premiums. 

Conference Group Meetings 

The (a) group will be presided over 
by Charles H. Watkins of Watkins & 
Moffatt, Boston, and group (b) will be 
presided over by Frank W. Brodie of 
Waterbury, Conn., president of the Con- 
necticut Association of Insurance Agents. 
These group conferences have been pop- 
ular since the plan was introduced. 
Methods of agency practices embracing 
forms, accounting, collections, advertis- 
ing, etc., are presented during the dis- 
cussion and experience has demonstrated 
the value of the information obtained 
by those present. 

Emerson J. Schofield, vice-president of 
the Standard Accident, will address the 
convention, taking for his subject “The 
Heyday of Organization.” 

Experience has demonstrated the de- 
sirability of more intimate discussions 
concerning agency practices and methods 
and this feature is well taken care of 
on this year’s program. The subjects 
as announced are (a) organization; (b) 
efficiency; (c) co-operation. Each sub- 
ject will be discussed by both local 
agents and company representatives, and 
the speakers are as follows: 

For local agents: A. C. Mason, presi- 
dent, Vermont Association; Paul A. Col- 
well, president, Rhode Island Association, 
and Ivan E. Lang, past president of the 
Maine Association. 

For company representatives: A. J. 
Murphy. general agent, Security Fire of 
Connecticut. and Joseph P. Gough. spe- 
cial agent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

The business sessions of the conven- 
tion will be held on the mornings of 
Wednesday and Thursday commencing 
at 10:15 o’clock a. m. with adjournment 
at 12:45 p.m. On Wednesday afternoon 
the first round in the golf tournament 
will be played and at the same time the 
bridge whist party will take place. On 
Thursday afternoon the final rounds in 
the golf tournament will take place and 
prizes awarded at the ball to be held 
that evening. 

Automobile sight-seeing trips will be 
arranged for those that desire to visit 
the famous notches of New Hampshire. 


N. J. Specials Have 
Fun Day in Country 


MORE THAN 100 ARE PRESENT 





Golf Players Perform in Rain; Dinner 
Brings Day’s Festivities to 
a Close 





In spite of the inclemency of the 
weather Monday more than 100 members 
and guests of the New Jersey Special 
Agents’ Association attended the annual 
outing of the association which was held 
in the North Jersey Country Club, near 
Paterson. Golf and a number of other 
sports were scheduled for the day but 
due to the rain golf was the only sport 


indulged in and first honors were carried 
off by Charles Conkling, with Russell 
Burke and G. A, Dietrich a close second 
and third prize winners. 

In the sweepstakes contest, Dr. Arthur 
Stephenson carried off first honors while 
the guest prize was awarded to Fred 
Walker, local manager of the Newark 
office of the L. & L. & G. office. Door 
prizes were given to Palmer Weis, Am- 
erican of Newark; R. M. Cadman, Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey; Charles 
F. Woodcock, John W. Short, E. C. Dix- 
on, J. H. Monroe, F. G. Voorhies and 
F, G. Adams, all special agents and mem- 
bers of the association. 

The day’s festivities were brought to 
a close with a dinner and entertain- 
ment, with Frank G. Voorhies, president 
of the organization, presiding. There 
were no speeches. 

A number of prominent guests were 
present including Harry Smith, superin- 
tendent of agencies, New York office of 
the L. & L. & G; John H. Monroe, 
Joseph Arnith and William A. Eppright, 
president, secretary and vice-president, 
respectively, of the South Jersey Field 
Club; Leon Watson, rating expert, 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey; 
Harry H. Mondin of Paterson; S. Har- 
vey Flood, Al Graham and Edgar Mc- 
Caskie, all of Newark, and R. H. Sprague 
of New York. 

During the summer months members 
will meet at a luncheon at the Elks’ 
Club, but the meetings will be entirely 
informal. The total membership of the 
association is now 144. 





SOUTH JERSEY FIELD DAY 


Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the annual outing of the South Jer- 
sey Field Club, which will be held next 
Monday at the Oak Valley Country Club 
near Woodbury. More than 250 invita- 
tions have been issued and it is expect- 
ed that many prominent officials from 
south New Jersey and Philadelphia will 





219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


(OUNDED 1710 
Presi States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento St». 
San Francisco, Cal. 











LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUB- PITTSBURGH 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


Fe ie aha aed 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 











be in attendance. Prizes to be given in 
all events will be gold pieces, ranging 
from $5 to $20. The day will be brought 
to a close with a dinner and a vaudeville 
entertainment which will consist of six 
acts. John H. Monroe, president of the 
organization, is being assisted in the ar- 
rangements of the affair by William A. 
Eppright, vice-president, Joseph Arnith, 
secretary, and J. F. Bentley, past presi- 
dent of the association. 





RENT RATES CUT 20% 

The New York Fire Insurance Fx- 
change this week reduced all rent insur- 
ance rates 20%, effective June 11. This 
applies to new business, renewals and 
policies in force. The exchange also 
adopted an amended form to cover in- 
crease in rentals, by which a policy cov- 
ering rents ona building where the rents 
increase from time to time under the 
terms of the lease can be endorsed in 
the beginning to afford the additional 
cover as the increases in rents occur. 











O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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| Is There a Season 
rk 
i for Insurance ° 
Bie: i 
Some agents like to specialize on certain lines of 
insurance during the so-called seasons for them. We 
H 
__| suggest the following at this time: 
Personal Effects Floaters 
Transportation Floaters 
| For most lines there really is no season, though 
some may be stimulated at certain periods. 
/ If you think that summer is a dull season, why not 
go over your list of clients and prospects and ap- 
rs proach them on the angle of complete protection. 
Oe Then go in and see those whom you know to be in 
ile om ‘ 
=x oF town. You may be given more time to sell your 
the : ; “ . 
ard services as an insurance adviser or counsellor. And 
A. =... ..._ 
ith, you may land a line or two, such as use and occupancy, 
‘S1 
rent or leasehold, which may then have a more force- 
ful appeal to insurance buyers. 
“x: 
ur- 
- = 
a AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
150 Company oF New York CoMPANY Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 
in- Capital, $2,000,000.00 Philadelphia, Pa. Newark, N. J. 
ov- ) Capital, $1,000,000.00 (Chartered 1849) 
nts en pean Capital, $1,000,000.00 
= ‘ Bronx Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY —_——— 
a on OF THE City or New York Philadelphia, Pa. New York Fire Insurance CoMPANy 
§ ‘ Capital, $1,250,000.00 (I ted 1832) 
: Capital, $1,000,000.00 sanidieita wee ear ap 
— i Capital, $1,000,000.00 
JEFFERSON Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN FirE INsuRANCE COMPANY ee R 
Capital, $400,000.00 EPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 eee oF AMERICA 
es KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY gaaee a 
or New YorkK ncorporated 1871) 
GLoBE INsuRANCE COMPANY Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
OF AMERICA —_— NANT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. LIBERTY BELL INSURANCE COMPANY SYLVvANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1862) Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,500,000.00 
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versity of Pennsylvania, thinks this 
would be a good plan to follow. 

Mr. Cameron expressed himelf as fa- 
voring the proposal. He said that the 
marine insurance act “is as fine a piece 
of legislation as we could get.” By de- 
leting a word here and there, he said, 
fire and casualty companies could be 
brought under its provisions. Life :n- 
surance, however, would have to be cov- 
ered in a separate act. 

He suggested that the life insurance 
sections of H. R. 3941 be enacted into 
a separate law. Reference was made by 
the witness to a recent opinion of the 
corporation counsel of the District in 
which it was held that there is at pres- 
ent no provision ‘n the District Code of 
Laws requiring life insurance companies 
to maintain reserves. He described this 
as “a terrible situation” and said steps 
were being taken to correct it though 
legislation at this time. A b'll (S. 4325) 
to require life companies to maintain re- 
serves was passed by the Senate June 
2, he pointed out. 

Changes Made in Section On Licenses 
and Brokers 


Asked by Chairman Reid to explain 
the changes which had been made in the 
original bill, Mr. Baldwin explained that 
they were based largely on recommenda- 
tions of witnesses at previous hearings. 
He withdrew an amendment to create a 
nonpartisan rating board for workmen’s 
compensation, to which there was no 
objection. 

Changes were made in the section re- 
lating to license fees and brokers’ quali- 
fications and a section on unauthorized 
insurance was added, he stated, as pro- 
vided in the so- -called Watson bill con- 
sidered previously by Congress. ‘The 
provisions as to capital stock require- 
ments were modified, it was explained 
by Mr, Baldwin, to conform to the re- 
quirements of the marine insurance act. 
At this point Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cam- 
erad suggested that there is a conflict 
between the marine law and the pro- 
posed code in that certain types of com- 
panies could write some forms of in- 
surance under the code that they could 
not write under the former. It would 
be necessary for them to choose under 
which act they wished to qualify, Mr. 
Baldwin replied. 

The agents’ qualification provision 
which was added is the law approved by 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commiss.oners, Mr. Baldwin declared. 

Clapham Murray, Jr., representing the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, declared that he had proposed 
twenty-four amendments to the original 
bill, none of which appeared in Mr. 
Baldwin’s recommendations. In fact, he 
said, the clause permitting mutual insur- 
ance companies to write fidelity business, 
which he had suggested be eliminated, 
had been amended so as to reduce the 
surplus requirement of such companies 
from $1,000,000 to $400,000. 

Mr. Murray also objected to the re- 
duction in capital stock requirements as 
proposed by Mr. Baldwin. He said even 
the amounts required in the original bill 
were too small and a further reduction 
would “promote the formation of new 
companies on a shoestring with the pub- 
lic holding the bag.” He stated that 
he was opposed to the bill as amended 
as well as in the original form. 


Comments On Life Amendments 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., assistant man- 
ager of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, commented on a number of 
the proposed amendments of Mr. Bald- 
win. He did not favor a change which 
would make it mandatory upon the in- 
surance superintendent of the District to 
examine all companies doing business in 
the District. This would require prac- 
tically all of his time, he said. Com- 
panies domiciled in other jurisdictions 
are examined by their own states and 


expect in unusual cases the superintend- 


ent of the District should accept these 
examinations. 

Mr. Taylor also objected to the dele- 
tion of the section that would have given 
an insurance company the right to ap- 
ply to the courts for a writ of manda- 
mus if refused a certificate of authority 
to do business in the District when it 
could show it was qualified and willing 
to comply with lawful regulations of the 
superintendent. 

Another point made by Mr. Taylor 
was that a change in the section relating 
to loans on life: policies made the re- 
mainder of the section inconsistent. He 
suggested that the original language be 
reta.ned. He also wished it made clear 
that the added sections relating to 
agents’ qualifications do not apply to 
life insurance agents. 

Mr. Brashears stated that the Insur- 


ance Club of Washington its ready to 
lend assistance for any needed legisla- 
tion if the need is conclusively shown. 
The club, he said, is opposed to loading 
the bill with unnecessary requirements, 
to increasing the costs of operation of 
the District insurance department, and 
to regulation of the insurance business 
in a way that is not justified. 


DUNCKER COMPANIES MERGE 

The Duncker Companies of Hamburg 
are involved in the latest merger re- 
ported from Germany. The leading com- 
pany, the Nord-Deutsche of Hamburg, 
will take over the following subsidiaries : 
North-west German and the Hanseatic, 
both of Hamburg, and the Cologne-Ham- 
burg of Cologne. The North German 
will increase its capital by 6,000,000 Mk. 
to 10,000,000 Mk. with 4,220,000 paid up. 





LOCAL FIRE WASTE PROBLEM 
A plan of thorough analysis of the k 
cal fire waste problem from the view- 

point of the individual municipality 
the most successful and the least ex 
pensive method of dealing with the mu 
nicipal fire loss, according to the view 
expressed by Percy Bugbee of the Na 
tional Fire Protection at the session o 
the New York State Conference o 
Mayors at Utica Monday evening. H: 
urged all municipalities to investigat: 
and study all of the factors which affec: 
the fire waste problem. As proof of th 
effectiveness of such work Mr. Bugbe: 
described the recent surveys made in 
Boston and Ashtabula and the results 
date. A similar program has been car 
ried out in Erie for the last five years 
and has resulted in giving to that cit) 
an enviable fire record, 








MARIE ANTOINETTE 
1755-1793 
Ill-fated Queen of France 

and wife of Louis XVI. 


my SHIT be... 
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EMPIRE 


.- If the Diamond Necklace—worth a King’s ransom, and intended 
for Marie Antoinette—had been insured! For, when the priceless jewels 
were stolen from Cardinal de Rohan, the Parisian jewelers could seek 
payment only from Marie Antoinette. And her decision to arrest and 
try de Rohan resulted in a wave of popular resentment which fanned 
the flame of Revolution to white heat. 


In this modern age, FULL PROTECTION for valuable jewels, furs, 
objects of art, personal effects, and other items may be obtained 
easily. Agents of the Fireman’s Fund fleet sell All Risks policies with 
unbounded confidence, 
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Royal and L. & L. & G. 
Reports for Last Year 


PRAISE FOR MANAGERS HERE 





Chairman Glazebrook Says World-wide 
Competition Calls for More Co-op- 
eration Between Companies 





W. R. Glazebrook, chairman of the 
boards of directors of the Royal and 
the Liverpool & London & Globe at 
the home offices in England, said at the 
recent annual meetings of these compa- 
nies that the activities of big insurance 
companies in all parts of the world em- 
phasize the need for closer co-operation 
between companies lest expansion 
though keenly desired — should be 
achieved at a price which eventually 
proves too costly for success. He stated 
that he felt sure that with increased 
co-operation between ccenpanies a fair 
share of business can be secured by each 
and many legitimate economies can be 
effected to mutual advantage and also to 
the insuring public. 

“The time and attention devoted to 
matters in which insurance companies 
are mutually involved tends all the while 
to increase,” said Mr. Glazebrook. 
“Their activities have become so vast and 
varied—embracing almost all classes of 
insurance and extending all over the 
world—that co-operative effort for the 
best interests of the insuring public as 
well as of the companies becomes in- 
creasingly important. When it is re- 
membered that British offices operating 
abroad are today meeting with keen 
competition in practically every field of 
importance, the necessity for this joint 
action becomes more imperative. Then, 
too, in fields where hitherto we have not 
actively encountered them, we have the 
friendly rivalry of companies from the 
U. S. A. These activities emphasize the 
need for the closest co-operation be- 
tween companies.” 


Fire Premiums Gained in 1929 

On fire underwriting results of the L. 
& L. & G. Mr. Glazebrook said in part: 

“Fire premiums at £4,846,322 are £148,- 
223 in excess of 1928. Losses amount to 
£2,305,847, a ratio of 47.58%, against 
47.07% in 1928. After placing to reserve 
40% on the increase in premiums, a 
profit of £260,243 is carried to profit and 
loss account. With £175,000 transferred 
from profit and loss account, our re- 
serves in the fire account now exceed 
100% of the premium income. 

“Our home results are not so favor- 
able as in the previous year, but cannot 
be deemed unsatisfactory in view of the 
conspicuous increase in the general fire 
wastage in Great Britain, where losses 
estimated at nearly £12,000,000 exceeded 
those for 1928 by approximately one- 
third. In the early months the severity 
of the prolonged frost doubtless led to 
the adoption of additional, sometimes 
improvised, heating arrangements, and in 
many cases interfered with efficient fire 
brigade services, whilst the drought ex- 
perienced throughout the summer, re- 
sulting in the dry state of structures and 
insurable properties generally and in a 
shortage of water for extinguishing fires, 
also had its effect. 

“We have again to record satisfactory 
results in the fire department in the U. 

A., accompanied by an increase in 
premiums. This is gratifying in view of 
the keen competition which has been ac- 
centuated by reason of the activities of 
many new companies established during 
the past year or two, and we congratu- 
late our United States fire manager, 
Harold Warner, his assistants. depart- 
mental managers and local managers, on 
the success of last year’s operations. The 
Pacific Coast Department, under the 
management of T. H. Anderson, has 
again had a good year.” 

In his report to the Royal stockhold- 
ers Chairman Glazebrook said with re- 
spect to fire conditions in Great Britain 
and the United States: 

“I am glad to be able to report an 











increase of £112,000 in the premiums as 
compared with last year, an achieve- 
ment brought about without in any way 
departing from the strict standards of 
underwriting which we endeavor to 
maintain. Fire losses, including contri- 
butions to fire brigades, were higher by 
approximately £200,000, representing 
47.89% of the premiums as compared 
with 45.82% for 1928. This expansion in 
the loss ratio was not due to any major 
catastrophe or series of fires of excep- 
tional importance, but rather to a gen- 
eral widespread increase in the number 
of outbreaks. Particularly was this no- 
ticeable in this country, where the ex- 
perience was much more severe than we 
have been accustomed to for a number of 
years past. 

“To a certain extent this more adverse 
loss experience also characterized the 
general foreign field, but I am glad to 
report that in North America, where. as 
you are aware, the company transacts a 
very extensive business, the results, 
though not quite on the high level of 
1928, were very satisfactory, and reflect 
great credit on our management, both in 
the United States and in Canada. 

“The expenses continue to be high and, 
including commissions, amount to 43.39%. 
The increase in the ratio as compared 
with 1928 is consequent on a world-wide 
tendency for the commission costs of our 
business to advance a factor which. 
stimulated as it is by the pressure of 
competition, is largely outside our con- 
trol. This question of expenses is one 
of the most important problems we have 
to face in the conduct of our business, 
and constant effort is directed to secure 
the fullest measure of economy, consist- 
ent with the maintenance of a high 
level of efficiency. The result of the 
year’s working in this department is a 
profit of £562,000 representing 8.07% of 
the premiums, and under all the circum- 
stances I think this can be regarded as 
very favorable.” 





COUNSEL SEEK HIGHER FEES 





Those Who Represented State in Mis- 
souri Litigation Ask Bigger Slice 
From $12,000,000 Refund 
Attorney General Shartel of Missouri 
has appointed Justin D. Bowersock of 
Kansas City, Mo., special assistant at- 
torney general to handle the new rate 
litigation for the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment. Attorney General Shartel will 
personally direct the legal battle on be- 
half of the state, while in addition to 
Bowersock, Assistant Attorneys General 
Glenn C. Weatherby and Henry Dep- 

ping will take part in the conflict. 

The fact that Former Attorney Gen- 
eral John T. Barker and Floyd Jacobs, 
who represented the department in the 
former litigation which resulted in a vic- 
tory for the insurance buyers of the 
state, would not be retained in the new 
case became known a few days ago. 

Barker and Jacobs, who have already 
received $58,000 in attorney fees from 
the state, on June 5 asked the Missouri 
Supreme Court to allow them an addi- 
tional fee, out of the excess premiums 
collected by the insurance companies but 
not refunded to the policyholders. 





FOWLER ADDRESSES BROKERS 
Clarence C. Fowler, Special Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance in charge 
of the Liquidation Bureau, addressed the 
General Brokers’ Association at_ its 
monthly meeting on June 11. The meet- 
ing was held at Miller’s restaurant on 
Nassau street and was preceded by in- 
formal dinner. Mr. Fowler discussed the 
function of the Liquidation Bureau. 





ROUMANIAN MERGER 

The Fonciera of Cluj, Roumania, and 
the Agricola of Bucharest which were 
both closely connected with the Riunione 
Adriatica interests of Trieste have been 
merged. The new company has the name 
Fonciera-Agricola Societate Anonima de 
Asiguarari Generale, and will have head- 
quarters at Bucharest. 


Facilities Increase 
For Insuring Cars 
Of Tourists Abroad 


CARRIERS ARE CO-OPERATING 





Legal Barriers Also Being Removed; 
American International Underwrit- 
ers Pushing This Coverage 





The progressive attitude of steamship 
companies in providing facilities for the 
transportation of automobiles abroad, ac- 
cording to George A. Moszkovski, vice- 
president of the American International 
Underwriters’ Corporation, has encour- 
aged many American tourists to take 
their automobiles with them and_ has 
given impetus to the final stages of de- 
velopment of an American automobile 
insurance policy covering American- 
owned automobiles abroad. 

The French Line was the first steam- 
ship company to place at the disposal 
of passengers adequate facilities for au- 
tomobile shipment. This was directly 
following the war, when traffic showed a 
marked increase. The “Paris” of the 
French Line had a rebuilt hold especial- 
ly designed to quarter cars in transit. 
The “Ile de France” and the “De Grasse” 
of the same line followed suit and in 
turn were followed by other lines. Late 
in 1929 the White Star Line entered the 
field. 

For a time only a few British com- 
panies would write automobile insurance 
on cars while touring in Europe and 
then only upon the recommendation of 
their American representatives. The 
slow development in this field of insur- 
ance was laid by Mr. Moszkovski to a 
lack of facilities ef both American and 
foreign insurance companies to write 
such business due to complex legal bar- 
riers that were encountered by tourists 
in traveling from country to country 
abroad. 

Hazards of Car Owners Abroad 


Shortly before the steamship compa- 
nies took heed of the increasing de- 
mands of the tourist traffic for car fa- 
cilities another and more vital complex- 
ity arose which, according to Mr. Mosz- 
kovski, threatened to entirely discourage 
the practice of shipping cars abroad. 
The United States of America does not 
recognize the International Union of Au- 
tomobile Clubs. This means that custom 
passes from the International Union, the 
only authority empowered to issue such 
passes, were not forthcoming to Ameri- 
can tourists without inconvenience. Many 
steamship lines, however, stepped in and 
arranged with France and Great Brit- 
ain to issue the necessary licenses and 
passes. 

The customs pass of the International 
Union was described by Mr. Moszkov- 
ski as being a permit which allows for 
unmolested passage through any coun- 
try in which the International Union of 
Automobile Clubs is recognized and rep- 
resented by a local automobile club mem- 
ber of the Union. It also enables the 
tourist to travel everywhere with the li- 
cense plates of the country of origin. 
The international letter of each country, 
such as G. Germany, F. France, etc., 
completes the license of the car. 

The following are a few of the en- 
tanglements, as cited by Mr. Moszkovski, 
which are apt to enmesh the tourist 
abroad, without adequate advice: En- 
route through Denmark, Sweden or Nor- 
way, registry must be made at country 
of entry and only insurance policies of 
those companies recognized by the au- 
thorities are accepted. The National 
Union companies are recognized and 
they issue an American policy accepted 
by the customs houses of these coun- 
tries. In France the laws are such in 
accident cases that the tourist may be 
faced with conviction without knowing 
that he has been served a summons. 

The National Union companies through 
the American International Underwrit- 
ers’ Corporation pioneered in writing the 
first American automobile insurance pol- 
icy for American tourists abroad and 
arranged ample facilities for servicing 


such automobiles. According to Mr. 
Moszkovski, an increase in this type of 
business in the future is expected due 
to the present convenience and facilities 
available to the American tourist. 





VIRGINIA AGENTS’ PROGRAM 





Dodge, Gallagher and Bennett Among 
Those to Speak at Two Day Con- 
vention to Be Held at Roanoke 
Subjects of interest to the member- 
ship of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents will be discussed at the 
thirty-second annual meeting of the as- 
sociation to be held at the Patrick Hen- 
ry Hotel in Roanoke June 19-20. Vin- 
cent L. Gallagher, secretary of the Am- 
erica Fore Companies, is slated to read 
a paper on “Inland Marine Lines and 
Their Importance to Agents.” Albert 
Dodge of Buffalo, former president of 
the New York Association of Local 
Agents, will make an address on “The 
New York Finance Plan.” Another 
speaker will be Walter H. Bennett, sec- 
retary-counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. The subject 
of his address will be “The Local Agents’ 

Challenge.” 

The social end of the program pro- 
vides for a golf match the afternoon 
of the first day and a banquet at the 
Patrick Henry that night. The conven- 
tion will be closed with a buffet lunch- 
eon the afternoon of the second day, 
followed by a golf tournament on the 
links of the Roanoke Country Club. 





$425,000 ON NEW PLANE 





German Air Pool Writes This on Huge 
Plane; Underwriter Passenger on 
First Flight of D2000 

Insurance in the amount of $425,000 is 
carried by the Junkers works in the 
German Air Pool on the D2000, the new 
giant aeroplane of the Junkers works. 
Herr Simmet, managing director of the 
Pool, participated in the first long dis- 
tance flight which took about 10 hours. 

The 1929 balance sheet of the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa, leading German Air trans- 
portation company, shows that the com- 
pany carried most of its own insurance 
last year and has a surplus of $170,000 
on this account whereas during the pre- 
ceding year underwriters paid $270,000 to 
the Luft Hansa. Part of the risks is still 
being covered by insurance companies 
as an item of $71,000 is shown as indem- 
nification from underwriters. 





ORDERED TO PRODUCE BOOKS 


A decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals extending the cour- 
tesies of the Federal Court to the State 
Supreme Court in a manner said to be 
without precedent was disclosed re- 
cently in a decision by Supreme Court 
Justice William Harman Black in a suit 
by the Continental and the Fidelity- 
Phenix against the Equitable Trust Co. 
The action seeks the recovery of $66,776 
paid for bonds of the Green Star Steam- 
ship Corporation on the ground of false 
representations by the trust company. 
Justice Black granted an application for 
permission to apply to the Federal Court 
for an order compelling Robert C. Ad- 
ams, vice-president of the trust company, 
who was appointed receiver of the Green 
Star company eight years ago, to pro- 
duce the books and papers of the de- 
funct corporation for examination prior 
to trial. The court ruled that Mr. Adams 
must also submit to an examination. 





TEXAS NATIONAL TO START 


The Texas National which was incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware re- 
cently will have its executive offices at 
Galveston, Tex. It will start with $250,- 
000 capital and $250,000 surplus and will 
write fire and allied lines. The officers 
are Shearn Moody, president; Theo. M. 
Webb, vice-president; Frank M. Smith, 
secretary, and J. B. Mills, treasurer. This 
company will be a running mate of the 
Security National Fire. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








York-Antwerp Rule 
Discussion Downed 


ADJUSTERS DEFEAT PROPOSAL 
Plan Was to Consider Amendments to 
Rules at New York Meeting of the 
International Law Association 








Many British marine underwriters are 
perturbed because the members of the 
Association of Average Adjusters at their 
recent annual meeting in England failed 


to support a motion that there should be 
discussion of certain features of the 
York-Antwerp Rules of 1924 at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Internation- 
al Law Association in New York in Sep- 
tember. Manager F. E. Vaughan of the 
adjusters’ association said that the pro- 
posal had been to add a further rule 
to the present rules intended to deal 
with the situation arising out of the 
“Vlassopoulos” case. 

Early last year an agreement was 
reached between the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters, Lloyd’s Underwriters’ 
Association, the Liverpool Underwriters’ 
Association, the Chamber of Shipping of 
the U. K., and the Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Society, which reads: 

“The main object of the York-Antwerp 
Rules is to secure uniformity of practice 
in cases of general average. 

“In consequence of the decision in the 
case of Vlassopoulos v. British and For- 
eign Insurance Co., Ltd., (that of the 
Makis, reported at 31 Lloyd’s List Law 
Reports, page 315), questions have arisen 
as to the intention of the parties in fram- 
ing the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, and 
it is desirable to set doubt at rest by 
agreeing that the rules shall be con- 
strued as if they contained the follow- 
ing provision: 

“Except as provided in the numbered 
rules I to XXIII inclusive the adjust- 
ment shall be drawn up in accordance 
with the lettered rules “A” to “G” in- 
clusive.’ 

“And it is hereby agreed that both 
outstanding and future cases shall be 
dealt with on this basis. This agree- 
ment shall be communicated to the As- 
sociation of Average Adjusters of the 
United Kingdom with the request that 
all their members and associates shall 
act upon it.” 

Justice Roche’s Decision 

The circumstances in which this agree- 
ment was made are familiar. In the 
Vlassopoulos case Justice Roche had 
given a judgment to the effect that the 
lettered and numbered rules of the 
York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, are a com- 
plete and inter-dependent code, whereas 
previously it had been imagined in Eng- 
land that the numbered rules were, in 
effect, rules of practice, and that the let- 
tered rules laid down principles to be 
applied in cases where the numbered 
rules had no specific application. It 
will be seen that the agreement is aimed 
at restoring the status quo ante, and 
although it has come in for a good deal 
of criticism on the Continent, where 
opinions seem to side with Justice 
Roche’s ruling, it has worked satisfactor- 
ily between shipowners and underwrit- 
ers, despite the fact that it does not 
apnly to cargo interests. 

“This agreement, aimed at restoring 
the status quo ante, is. admittedly an 
expedient and it suffers from the fact 
that it applies only to shipowners and 
underwriters, cargo interests being left 
outside its scope,” says the “Policyhold- 
er,” a British contemporary. “This be- 
ing so, it is astonishing to learn from 
Mr. Vaughan that a project to deal with 
the situation has been dropped for lack 
of support. 

“Tt is to be imagined that underwriters 
would have supported any such project 


whole-heartedly, had the matter been 
placed before them in its proper light, 
while shipowners would also have given 
their support had they been fully aware 
of the situation. As it is, an opportu- 
nity has been missed, and the adjustment 
of general average in this country must 
continue to be made subject to a pro- 
vision which appears to have no legal 
force and which suffers from the defect 
that it has not been sanctioned by cargo 
interests, and must therefore, remain a 
matter between shipowners and under- 
writers alone.” 





TRADING WARRANTIES LISTED 





International Union Isues Second Edi- 
tion; Map Shows Great Extent to 
Which Warranties Are Now Used 
The International Marine Insurance 
Union has issued a second edition of a 
book on trading warranties, the first 
being published in 1928 at the Baden- 
Baden Conference. The new edition 
which carries out the principle embodied 
in the first, shown a great advance on 
that useful booklet. Necessitated by the 
number of changes which have occured 
since the first edition, its scope has been 
enlarged not only by including the war- 
ranties of markets which were not pre- 
viously taken into account, but also by 
the English translatioh of all the other 
languages, while in most cases there is a 
brief comment on the manner in which 
the warranties are applied in practice. 
Turning to the map one is astonished 
to find how much of the navigable ocean 
is warranty bound. Of course, the whole 
sea north of 70 degs. north and south of 
50 degs. south comes within either the 
Arctic or Antarctic warranty of the In- 
stitute of London Underwriters. It is 
astonishing, further, to find that the 
whole of the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States is warranty bound in one 
market or another, as far south as the 
Panama Isthmus, while in East Asiatic 
waters the warranty bound coastline ex- 
tends without a break from the Hainan 
Peninsular northward, and continues 
along the Alaskan coast and down the 
pacific coast of North America to Los 
Angles. It looks strange to see a splash 
of color on the map marking the Black 
Sea as warranty bound, and also to note 
a brief line extending from Porto Alegre 
to Montevideo on the East Coast of 
South America. The whole idea of the 
book of warranties is excellent, and 
Fraulein Frenzl, the general secretary of 
the International Marine Insurance 
Union, who is responsible for the work, 
is to be congratulated upon the manner 

in which she has carried it out. 


Marine Future Looks 
Somewhat Improved 


VOLUME GRABBING REDUCED 





Companies Apparently More Satisfied 
With Less Income at Fairly Stable 
Rates of Premium 





Although marine insurance has been 
passing through a series of bad years 
during which time nearly every individ- 
ual company and underwriter wrote at a 
loss, and heads of the big companies 
year after year bewailed the condition 
of affairs, the turning point seems to 
have at length been reached. The ava- 
lanche of reports that come at this sea- 
son of the year from England while 
still in some cases showing losses on the 
underwriting, in others, while not high- 
ly optimistic, are at least hopeful for 
the future. 

Undoubtedly the marine market has 
had a hard time of late. Losses have 
been plentiful, trade has been univer- 
sally bad, values have fallen, insurances 
have been less in quantity, and, para- 
doxical as it may seem, rates have been 
cut in order to keep up’ premium in- 
comes. This only applies to certain 
companies. Others have suffered in the 
past and reduced their commitments, and 
again others have retired from the mar- 
ket with their tails (metaphorically) be- 
tween their legs. 

Undoubtedly rate cutting and _ the 
creeping in, insidiously, of certain hith- 
erto unadmitted clauses never before 
contemplated, have had much to do with 
the recent unsatisfactory condition of 
affairs. Losses are always expected to 
occur; some years casualties are far 
greater than in others, but, given rea- 
sonable rates, these are contingencies 
that can be provided against according 
to the immutable law of averages. 

The bigger companies in order to re- 
tain their long built up connection had 
to follow the trend of events and reduce 
their rates. They did it in fear and 
trembling. Some sought to recoup them- 
selves by writing additional lines and 
securing a profit by reinsuring at a profit 
with foreign companies under agree- 
ments. Many of the reinsuring compa- 
nies failed and the original companies 
found themselves worse off than before. 

Now a new spirit seems to have come. 
The idea of writing for premium is not 
obsessing underwriters to anything like 
the extent it did but a year or two 
ago. The solid reinsurance companies 
also are pulling in their horns, rates in 
some cases are advancing, and the mar- 
ket generally is taking a saner view 
of conditions as they stand today. As 
far as possible it is a case of setting the 
house in order and, as a result, the bus- 
iness appears to be on the eve of bet- 
ter things. 





UNITED FIREMEN’S AGENTS 

The United Firemen’s has appointed 
Stewart, Hencken & Will, Inc., 80 Maid- 
en Lane, as New York City agents. 








APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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MICHIGAN AUTO RATE’ WAR 





Association Companies Still Getting Bus- 
iness at Reduced Rates; Investiga- 
tion Is Held Up 
The automobile rate war in Michigan, 
which was given new impetus by the 
action of the western committee of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation in authorizing, as of May 2%, 
reductions of 50% in collision and 25% 
on fire and theft from the recently pub- 
lished manual schedules, has not been 
abated, it developed this week, by a show 
of official interference precipitated las! 
week when a group of Michigan car- 
riers petitioned Gov. Fred W. Green 
to launch an investigation of the rat 
cut by the so-called “conference” car- 

riers. 

Unofficial reports from various agency 
sources early this week indicated that 
practically all of the representatives of 
the companies affiliated with the N. A. 
U. A. were accepting business at rates 
dictated largely by their own discretion 
and that considerable business was 
changing hands to the discomfiture of 
the erstwhile “at cost” fraternity. 

The state investigation made no head- 
way pending a probable conference be- 
tween Commissioner Livingston and 
members of the western committee in 
Chicago this week. Wilber M. Bruck- 
ner, attorney general, said that the com- 
missioner expected to settle the con- 
troversy satisfacterily and that his de- 
partment was awaiting developments. 





BUREAU VERITAS LOSSES 


The Bureau Veritas has published the 
list of maritime casualties recorded dur- 
ing the month of March, 1930, concern- 
ing all flags. This publication reports 
the following: 

Total Losses.—Steamers—4 American, 
23 British, 4 Danish, 3 French, 3 Ger- 
man, 1 Greek, 1 Turkish, 1 Uruguayan, 
8 Italian, 3 Japanese, 1 Norwegian, 1 
Spanish, total 53. Motor Vessels and 
Sailing Vessels Fitted with Auxiliary 
Motors.—1 British, 1 Danish, 1 Venez- 
uelian—Total 3. Sailing Vessels —3 
American, 5 British, 1 Danish, 1 Ger- 
man, 1 Spanish, 1 French, 1 Italian, 1 
Letton—Total 14. 

Causes of Losses.—Steamers—Wreck- 
ed 11, collision 3, foundered 2, aban- 
doned 2, broken up 34, converted 1— 
Total 53. Motor Vessels and Sailing 
Vessels Fitted with Auxiliary Motors.— 
Wrecked 1, collision 1, foundered 1— 
Total 3. Sailing Vessels—Wrecked 7, 
foundered 2, broken up 4, converted 1— 
Total 14. 

Accidents.—Steamers — The following 
casualties are reported: Stranding 100, 
collision 164, fire 39, leaky 24, stress of 
weather 58, engines and boilers 128— 
Total 513. Motor Vessels and Sailing 
Vessels Fitted with Auxiliary Motors. — 
Stranding 11, collision 12, fire 1, leaky 
3, stress of weather 9, motors 31—Total 
67. Sailing Vessels—Stranding 2, col- 
lision 1, leaky 4, stress of weather 11— 
Total 18. 





LOAD LINE JUBILEE 


When, rather more than 50 years ago, 
Lloyd’s underwriters supported Samuel 
Plimsoll in his campaign for a load- 
line for ships, there was inaugurated a 
movement the latest manifestation of 
which is the International Load Line 
Conference in London. To celebrate 
the jubilee of this connection the com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s issued invitations to 
the delegates to the conference and their 
ladies to a reception held at Lloyd’s on 
Thursday evening, June 12. Percy Har- 
greaves, Lloyd’s chairman, received the 
guests, who had an opportunity of in- 
specting the various features of interest. 
The committee room with its beautiful 
panelling and painted ceiling, was thrown 
open and the famous Nelson plate was 
on view. 





Herbert Lewis, general manager of the 
Commercial Union, has become a mem- 
ber of the board of the Edinburgh As- 
surance, a subsidiary of the Commercial 
Union. 
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Acquisition Cost Rules Under Fire 
As Commissioners’ Hearing Opens 


Company Men Differ As To Solution Of Present Evils But 
Agree That More Strict Enforcement Is Necessary; 
Beha Spokesman For Cost Conferences 


By L. Jerome Philp, Managing Editor 


Chicago, June 11—A clear cut state- 
ment of the position of casualty and 
surety companies on the subject of ac- 
quisition costs was made by several com- 
pany executives before the conference 
on acquisition costs which opened here 
today before the special committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, headed by Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston of Michigan. It is 
in effect that the present acquisition cost 
rules of conference companies represent 
the work of years of effort; they also 
represent the majority opinion and they 
are regarded by executives generally as 
the best workable basis that can prob- 
ably be achieved under existing condi- 
tions. What is now needed is the gen- 
cral enforcement of these rules. 

Several speakers voiced the opinion 
that a top maximum cost for business 
might be a desirable limitation to come 
from the insurance commissioners. All 
deplored the idea of either a new set of 
rules disregarding all the ground that 
had been gained over the past years of 
conference work or a general country 
wide application of any set of rules be- 
cause of varying conditions. 

No Questions From The Floor 

Right at the opening of the commis- 
sioners conference Chairman Livingston 
pulled the fire of the meeting by an- 
nouncing .that it had been decided that 
no questions would be permitted from 
the floor, that anyone desiring to ques- 
tion speakers must submit them in writ- 
ing to the committee and the committee 
would pass upon them. This meant 
there would be no heckling. Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary and counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, who occupied a front seat did 
not look especially happy at the ruling. 
Later he rose to test out the rule but 
was asked to write his remarks which 
somewhat cramped his’ style. 

Beha Defends Present Rules 


One of the first to be called upon by 
Chairman Livingston was James A. Beha, 
who explained that he was not appearing 
in his capacity of general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau but was 
speaking for the company members of 
the acquisition cost conferences. He re- 
viewed the development of the confer- 
ence rules, gave figures showing the com- 
parative total costs for different years 
which revealed a great improvement over 
the earlier years of attempts to control 
acquisition costs. He said the existing 
rules represented the opinion of the ma- 
jority in the conference—75% or more 
of the companies—and they have just 
reaffirmed these rules as the best known 


plan. He said the companies feel they 
need more aid than their own efforts 
because of the competitive situation par- 
ticularly of companies outside of the 
conference. 

Mr. Beha then expressed the view that 
the commissioners had the authority to 
bring about enforcement of the rules 
and he invited them to use their power 
in that direction. He went on to say 
that the fidelity and surety acquisition 
cost rules have never been as effectively 
or generally observed as the casualty 
rules because of the greater competition 
and the fact that a smaller majority of 
companies are members of the confer- 
ence. He stressed the point that a much 
greater degree of disorder in the busi- 
ness would have resulted but for the 
rules. 

Chairman Livingston then called on 
E. M. Allen, National Surety, who said 
that Mr. Beha had stated the case well 
for the conference companies. He felt 
that the companies would ultimately 
work out the problem but it would take 
time. What they needed, he emphasized, 
was a means of enforcement of the pres- 
ent rules and he asked the commission- 
ers to cooperate with them in this. 

Opposition to C. R. Miller’s Plan 

Charles R. Miller, Fidelity & Deposit, 
came forward at this point. to register a 
strong dissent speaking for the minor- 
ity opinion. He is against the enforce- 
ment of the rules, declaring that they 
had increased rather than decreased ac- 
quisition costs. His plan which he said 
had been rejected was to have desig- 
nated cities for the payment of higher 
commissions. Then all would be on an 
equal footing in competition. Chairman 
Livingston invited him to submit his plan 
in writing. W. L. Mooney, Aetna Af- 
filiated Companies, answered Mr. Miller 
by saying that his designated cities plan 
would put into casualty insurance the 
same evil that exists in the fire business 
though the excepted cities rule. It would 
result, he predicted, in dissatisfaction for 
all. Jesse S. Phillips, Great American 
Indemnity, also answered Mr. Miller 
saying that new companies have a right 
to organize and any agent has a right 
to aspire to a 30% commission if such 
is being paid. The arbitrary designa- 
tion of high commission points, he said, 
would bring only dissatisfaction. 

Others who were heard were R. R. 
3rown, American Surety; Allan J. 
Ferres, Fidelity & Casualty; H. C. Steb- 
bins, president, General Agents Associa- 
tion; Major H. A. Giddings, Travelers, 
and Mike Moss, Union Indemnity, who 
read a telegram from his brother, Irving 
Moss, to Spencer Welton, favoring the 
top cost limitation. 
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Magrath Report Points 
To Overpaid Producers 


ACQUISITION COSTS INCREASED 





Secretary of Commissioners’ Committee 
Sees Intense Competitive Conditions 
at Root of Trouble 
Chicago, June 11.—A brief study of the 
actual conditions as revealed by statistics 
in the New York insurance department 
bearing on acquisition costs was present- 
ed before the opening hearing today of 
the Commissioners’ special committee. 
This paper was prepared by J. J. Ma- 
grath for the information of the commit- 
tee but by way of introducing the sub- 
ject Chairman Charles |). Livingston, 
commissioner of Michigan, asked Ma- 
grath to read it. As secretary of the 
committee and head of the New York 
Department’s rating bureau he has made 
a close study of acquisition cost condi- 

tions throughout the country. 

Mr. Magrath first read some tabula- 
tions showing.total production costs by 
lines of business covering the years from 
1923 to 1929 on the basis of premiums 
written to direct business incurred. These 
figures showed that fourteen out of sev- 
enteen lines made an increase in acqui- 
sition cost notwithstanding that premium 
volume increased $36,000,000 from 1928 
to 1929. Magrath said the evidence in- 
dicated that the production field was 
overmanned and in many cases overpaid, 
He emphasized: 

“Much of the increase in acquisition 
costs is due to intense competitive con- 
ditions. The fault lies in the anxiety 
of new companies to acquire business 
and in the desire of the older compa- 
nies to protect their business at the same 
time increasing their volume. This has 
led to compensating some agents and 
brokers beyond the value of their serv- 
ices. It is also probable that as a re- 
sult these commission payments are un- 
fair to the qualified agent and broker 
who performs substantial services for 
both the company and the assured, there- 
by relieving the company of consider- 
able work. Many agents and_ brokers 
are undoubtedly little more than solicit- 
ors and although they do not perform 
services comparable with those of the 
experienced policy writing agent and the 
responsible qualified broker, are never- 
theless compensated on an equal or high- 
er basis than either.” 


Many Insurance Men 
At Lien Law Dinner 


PAY TRIBUTE TO LEGISLATORS 


Former Governor Smith in Good Form 
as Toastmaster; Diners Enjoy Movies 
and Burlesque Skit 
Prominent insurance men joined with 
representatives of the building industry 
in New York one night last week at 
the Hotel Commodore to do honor to 
the jo_nt legislative lien law committee 
which did such good work in making 
revisions to this law during the last ses- 
sion at Albany that it is to be continued 
for another term. It was a gala occa- 
sion with a specially prepared movie and 

burlesque skit as entertainment. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith as 
toastmaster was in his best form and ap- 
peared thoroughly at home. He jo:ned 
heartily in a tribute to the legislators, 
all of whom he had been in close con- 
tact with in Albany. And he is tio 
stranger to the insurance fraternity, be- 
ing a director of the National Surety 
and Consolidated Indemnity. 

Other speakers were: Senator George 
Rk. Fearon of Syracuse, chairman of the 
lien law committee, and former Senatot 
Frank L. Wiswall. 

The insurance men present included: 

A. 1. National Surety vice-president, 
who is treasurer of the Association for Revi- 
sion of the New York State Lien Law; Thomas 
H. Silver, president, Lumber Mutual Casualty 
of New York, who served on the dinner com- 
mittee; Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great Am- 
erican Indemnity, committee. 

Also W. C. Armitage, National Surety; F. W. 
Bull, American Surety; M. A. Craig, Globe In- 
demnity; Vincent Cullen, National Surety; Rich- 
ard Deming, American Surety; Walter H. Duff, 
Hoey & Ellison; W. R. Ehrmanntraut, Ameri- 
can Surety; John A. Griffin, Richard J. Hill, Jr., 
and Edgar F. Foster, Fidelity & Deposit; R. 
Leighton Foster, Ontario superintendent; Leslie 
L. Hall and Albert W. Whitney, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; Mar- 
tin Lewis and R. H. Towner, Towner Rating 
Sureau; James McCutcheon, American Surety; 
H. W. Nichols, 3rd, National Surety; John J. 
Ryan, Ryan & Graves, Albany; George A. Peter- 
sen, Great American Indemnity; H. F. Weissen- 
born and Spencer Welton, Union Indemnity. 

Due to Wallace P. Harvey, general 
counsel and vice-president, Fidelity & Deposit, 
could not be 
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reception 
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present much to the regret of 
his many friends in the business. 
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J. P. Collins Sets High 
Mark for H. & A. Agent 


DAY OF ORDER TAKER PAST 








National Casualty Supervisor Features 
Responsibility to Public in Wawasee 
Convention Talk 





Describing the accident and health 
agent of today as the well informed, in- 
telligent salesman who has replaced the 
order taker and slick type of the past, J. 
P. Collins, agency supervisor, National 
Casualty, gave the Wawasee convention 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference last week his conception of 
the responsibility of the accident and 
health salesman to the public and his 
company. Mr. Collins declared that the 
old selling slogan, “Let the buyer be- 
ware,” has been replaced by the new 
selling slogan, “Let me beware lest I fail 
to serve the needs of my policyholders.” 
He told how the present day salesman 
has a legitimate pride in his work and is 
fully aware of his responsibility to the 
public as well as to himself to embrace 
every opportunity of increasing his 
knowledge through reading, study and 
association, 

As president of the newly organized 
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National Association of Accident & 
Health Managers Mr. Collins spoke 
briefly on its purposes, explaining that 
the goal in view was to raise salesman- 
ship standards to a point they can not 
only ask for the respect of other sys- 
tems but command it as well. 
Responsibility to the Company 

Discussing the agent’s responsibility to 
the company he represents Mr. Collins 
said: “Applicants for policies do not 
frequently come to the company direct. 
The development, of volume is through 
the efforts of the agents in the field and 
success in development depends upon the 
proper relationship and co-operation be- 
tween the agency force and the man- 
agement of the company. There must 
be confidence in each other, confidence 
in each other’s business integrity as well 
as faith in the ability of each to perform 
his part of the task. 

“The agent does the largest share of 
the underwriting. He exercises his pow- 
er of selection and common sense and 
does not submit undesirable risks for he 
knows that submitting such risks im- 
plies recommending them. Much re- 
sponsibility rests with the agent of the 
company and he should bear in mind 
that the risk may present some peculiar 
feature that will make it more hazardous 
than others in the same classification. 
Each risk consequently must be careful- 


ly studied and treated as it requires. 

“Obscure wording for the purpose of 
presenting a good record or history 
should not be indulged in. This is occa- 
sionally done and works an imposition 
on the company, hardship on the appli- 
cant and provides its own punishment 
for the agent. A rejected claim and a 
dissatisfied insured does not help the 
standing or earning power of the agent. 
Litigation of cases does not help locally 
and there will be litigation if carefulness 
and fairness are not exercised. The re- 
sponsibility rests almost wholly upon the 
agent. He is the go-between and to him 
both parties of the contract look. The 
insured expects straight forwardness and 
skill and the company demands it.” 

In conclusion Mr. Collins said: “Most 
agents in the field are doing their part 
well but some are not. The best results 
cannot be obtained so long as the public 
is antagonized by improper conduct, and 
antagonism will exist as long as improp- 
er conduct does. Let those, therefore, 
who have been unmindful of their re- 
sponsibilities and their duties turn over 
a new leaf. The good will of the com- 
pany is the agent’s greatest asset. The 
agent has it in his power to create and 
maintain this good will. He should al- 
ways guard against its injury by any act 
on his part or on the part of any pol- 
icyholder.” 





the accident. 


Lificient Service 
wins Priends for Fe .. 
Continental 






HE collision was slight and since neither car was damaged 
appreciably, their drivers—one a native Bostonian and the 
other a California tourist—agreed to drop the matter. 
Therefore, a day later when the car of the latter was attached 
for $500 he was surprised and worried. Remembering his Con- 
tinental Automobile policy, he called at the Boston offices of the 
Company and explained his difficulty. 
signed to look after his interests. 3 the 
cured release of his car and absolved him of all responsibility for 
Thus a situation which had threatened to prove 
troublesome, and perhaps costly, was quickly and 
efficiently disposed of through Continental service. 


Within a few hours they se- 





Two adjusters were as- 


DEBATE ON “NON-CAN.” TERM 








H. & A. Conference Members View |: 
As Misleading; Entire Question Sent 
To Executive Committee 
At the Health & Accident Underwri' 
ers Conference meeting last week ji 
Wawasee, Ind., considerable firework 
developed during the round table discus 
sion as to whether the so-called “non 
cancellable term” should be used in ac 
cident and health contracts which cai 
be cancelled at the end of the premiun . 
paying period. This subject was intro 
duced by George Manzelmann, agenc\ 
director, North American Accident, wh 
declared that the term is so potent tha 
it attracts the attention of policyholder 
to the virtual exclusion of other polic 
provisions, and as a result gives the pol 
icyholder a muddled impression of hi: 
contract. He pointed out that it was 
designed as a protective measure agains: 

competition. 

E. J. Faulkner, president, Woodmeii 
Accident Co., took up the cudgels againsi 
the use of this term except in relation 
to policies which are in fact non-cancel- 
lable. He moved that the Conference go 
on record as against the description of 
any contact in this manner except those 
that actually are non-cancellable. C. O. 
Pauley, secretary, Great Northern Life, 
urged caution in adopting such a motion, 
his opinion being that its adoption would 
only result in confusion among Confer- 
ence members because there are about 
forty different definitions of the term 
“non-cancellable.” 

E. C. Budlong, vice-president, Federal 
Life of Chicago, referred to the term 
“non-cancellable” as a misnomer. His 
suggestion was that such a policy should 
be called a guaranteed renewable policy. 
“The fault is that a negative term is 
being used,” he declared. 

T. Leigh Thompson, vice-president, 
National Life & Accident, introduced a 
motion similar to that of Mr. Faulkner 
but the discussion was cut short when 
Mr. Pauley made a substitute motion 
which was adopted, sending the entire 
question to the executive committee with 
instructions that this body consider the 
question at its next meeting and then 
make recommendations. 





H. & A. CONFERENCE OFFICERS 





Dr. J. R. Neal, New President, to Have 
Strong Support; D. C. MacEwen, Jr., 
Made Executive Committee Chairman 
As announced in The Eastern Under- 

writer last week, Dr. J. R. Neal was 

elected president of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference at the 
closing session of the Lake Wawasee 
convention. He is secretary and medical 
director of the Abraham Lincoln Life 
of Springfield, Ill, and was advanced 
to the Conference presidency from the 
post of chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. D. C. MacEwen, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual Life, succeeds Dr. 

Neal as chairman of this committee, hav- 

ing served as first vice-president dur- 

ing the past year. This places Mr. 

MacEwen in line for the presidency at 

the 1931 convention. 

George F. Manzelmann, agency direc- 
tor, North American Accident of Chi- 
cago, was elected first vice-president; 
M. W. Hobart, Ministers’ Casualty, sec- 
ond vice-president; and P. H. Rogers, 
Massachusetts Bonding, secretary. Har- 














old R. Gordon was re-elected executive 
secretary-treasurer and given a big vote 
of thanks for his good work. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee include: Mr. MacEwen, chairman, 
and T. Leigh Thompson, retiring presi- 
dent of the Conference, who is vice- 
president, National Life & Accident; 
George W. Young, Jr., Inter-State Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident Association, and F. 
L. Barnes, Provident Life & Accident. 
The retiring committeemen are W. T. 
Grant, president, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance; S. C. Carroll, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident, and H. H. Shomo, 
vice-president, American Casualty of 
Reading. : 


Tx quality of Continental service to assureds is 
matched by the quality of the Companies’ service to 
agents. A Home Office organization of nearly 1,000 
well-trained employees, under the guidance of a larger 
staff of able executives offers business-building profit- 
winning assistance to fieldmen. 
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Refreshing Outlook On Business 
Taken By Spencer Welton 


Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Union Indemnity and New York Indem- 
nity, has some refreshing bits of optimism 
in the following article which appears at 

a time when so many are inclined to look 
on the gloomy side of business conditions 
generally. He points to.a “fair and warm- 
er” indication in the business barometer, 
stressing that the man who admits his 
business is bad confesses his inadequacy 
to a world which really doesn’t care 
whether he individually succeeds or fails. 

The other day Charlie Ashley, the “big 
casualty and surety man” of St. Louis, 
blew into my office. He volunteered 





SPENCER WELTON 


that things are in pretty good shape 
across the Eads Bridge, the feeling of 
depression is gone and the tide of pros- 
perity is again on the rise. 

At last an apostle of optimism and how 
welcome! 

Here in the East we have had a win- 
ter of acute discontent and the dog of 
business, given a bad name last fall, has 
been kicked about until it is almost a 
pariah. 

And to what end? 

Betterment never came from damning 
the present and viewing the future with 
alarm. 

And no man ever improved his own 
condition and contributed anything to 
community prosperity by shaking his 
head mournfully and assuring his neigh- 
bor that everything had gone to the 
demnition bow-wows. J. P. Morgan, the 
elder, insisted all his life that the man 
who was a bear on the future of this 
country would eventually go broke. And 
he died at least comfortably well-to-do. 


Construction Industry Better 


If the skies have seemed murky and 
even if we have had rain in Wall Street, 
history reveals that it always has cleared 
up in the past so why not this time? 

Wasn’t it former Governor Al Smith 
who said, while acting as toastmaster at 
the dinner of the Association for the 
Revision of the New York State Lien 
Law last week, that the building indus- 
try is a barometer of the country’s pros- 
perity ? 

Country-wide construction contracts 
awarded in April amounted to $483,000,- 
000. Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, says that about $11,- 
000,000,000 will be spent throughout the 
United States this year for construction 
work of all kinds. Evidently the business 
barometer reads “fair and warmer.” 

_ The dose of financial calomel admin- 
istered last fall through the stock mar- 
ket may have weakened the patient but 


he is now definitely on the road to re- 
covery and many opportunities for busi- 
ness-getting have been revealed during 
the period of convalescence. 

Asking a man you meet “how is busi- 
ness?” seems to me to be a stupid ques- 
tion even though it is intended to be a 
friendly gesture, and I have a contempt 
which amounts to loathing for the spine- 
less individual who, in reply, shakes his 
—_ mournfully and admits business is 

ad. 


Has Only Scorn for the Weak-Kneed 


Pessimists 


It is hard to fathom the philosophy 
of the weak-kneed individual who ex- 
cuses his failure to perform by quoting 
the melancholy platitudes of the other 
weak-kneed and weak-minded pessimists 
he has met and listened to that day. 

The man who admits his business is 
bad confesses his inadequacy to a world 
which really doesn’t care a hang whether 
he individually succeeds or fails and in 
many cases he spreads individual dis- 
couragement and helps along the general 
wave of depression. 

So, he accomplishes nothing for him- 
self except public confession of weakness 
and he injures his neighbors and the 
community as a whole. 

William Street in New York, the In- 
surance Exchange in Chicago, and every 
insurance center nation-wide, has a 
foundation in fact for thinking ‘and talk- 
ing optimism and for building insurance 
prosperity. 





ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 





Philadelphia Bureau Claim Association 
Gets Under Way With Final Execu- 


tive Committee Meeting 


At an executive committee meeting of 
the newly formed Bureau Claim Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia this week the final 
machinery for its operation was set up 
and all the bureau company represen- 
tatives present indicated that they were 
in agreement as to its scope. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Wilbur F. 
Whittle, manager of claims in the Mary- 
land Casualty office in Philadelphia, who 
is chairman of the executive committee 
and one of the ‘most active in the for- 
mation of the association. 

This will be the first attempt ever 
made in Philadelphia to settle claims in 
which more than one underwriter is in- 
terested by arbitration. The agreement 
is modeled along the lines of the one 
which has been in effect in New York 
for the past year. 





FRENCH COS. INCREASE CAPITAL 

“La Prevoyance-Accidents” will in- 
crease its capital by 12,000,000 Frs. to 
24,000,000 and “La Providence Accidents” 
by 10,000,000 Frs. to 20,000,000 Frs. 


G. W. Young Predicts 
H. & A. Standardization 


NOTES TREND IN LIFE FIELD 





Leads Wawasee Round Table Discussion 
On Effect of New Disability Pro- 


visions on Accident Business 





One of the interesting round table dis- 
cussions at the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Conference convention at 
Wawasee, Ind., last week centered 
around the subject of “What Effect will 
the Standard Provisions for Disability in 
Life Policies Have on Our Business?” 
The lead-off speaker on this topic was 
George W. Young,. Jr., Inter-State 
Business Men’s Accident Association, 
who said he was convinced that the pro- 
visions themselves are relatively inof- 
fensive but predicted that the greatest 
effect would be found some day in the 
reaction of the public and consequent 
developments—in the effect of dep art- 
mental regulation—in the effect a in- 
evitable controversies in the life group 
as to ways and means and in the pos- 
sibilities that life insurance may become 
proud of disability or sick of disability. 
He did not feel qualified to make a defi- 
nite prophesy as to the effect of these 
new, flexible and undeveloped provisions 
on either life or accident and health in- 
surance until the new form has been op- 
erative for a year or more. 

A. & H. Business Not Throwing Stones 

Mr. Young looked upon the new dis- 
ability provisions as but the evidence of 
a first groping, confused impulse to do 
something corrective. To him the most 
startling thing about them is their simi- 
larity to the provisions of an accident 
and health policy. But he observed: 

“We may take it for granted that life 
insurance has no present intention of 
coming to accident and health insurance 
for instruction. It has chosen to learn 
the business for itself and to work out 
its problems in its own way. Quite cer- 
tainly there is still in the minds of many 
life executives the idea that their dis- 
ability insurance is distinctly different, 
or that they can make it distinctly dif- 
ferent by policy treatment. 

“The accident and health business is 
not throwing stones: It is not in a po- 
sition to do so. It has done most of the 
things that disability life insurance has 
been doing and did them long ago and is 
still doing some of them. All that it 
knows it has learned by experience, but 
it has not learned all that it might from 
its experiences. 

Sees Limit in Policy Writing Reached 

“Let us make an inventory of some of 
the results of our independence. We 
have reached the limit in policy writing. 
Further liberality or originality with 
safety or legality is hardly possible. It 
is almost impossible to generalize our 
widely divergent experience into depend- 
able statistics; so how may we plan for 
the future? Our emphasis in sales is not 
upon the intrinsic values but upon the 
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We are maintaining company offices at: 
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Seaboard Surety Company 


E. D. Livingston, President 
Head Office—80 John St., N. Y. 
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glittering trimmings of our wares. Be- 
cause of this the purchaser of an acci- 
dent and sickness policy changes his 
idea of our insurance every time he is 
solicited. 

Sees Standardization As Panacea 

“In the last year we have stopped our 
dangerous and questionable progress and 
now a marked recession is evident. It 
has been voluntary, it was not compul- 
sory, but we have not retreated far 
enough. 

“How long did it take life insurance to 
run to the standardization doctor after 
his first disagreeable aches and pains? 
Accident and sickness insurance has had 
these same pains for decades, and we are 
still using home remedies. What will 
happen to us? Will we all go into the 
life business to avoid trouble? Probably 
life has never been so anxious to get into 
the the accident and sickness business as 
accident and sickness is to get into the 
life business. 

“Some day we will realize that stand- 
ardization is not only a panacea for our 
troubles but that we cannot have the full 
confidence of the public until we provide 
the man in the street with a dependable, 
stable and uniform standard for accident 
and sickness insurance. Life insurance 
has understood this principle, and upon 
standardization built up that public con- 
fidence which has been its greatest asset. 
Life insurance did not have public con- 
fidence until it established in the public 
mind a uniform standard of policy form 
and performance.’ 





DR. GRAY a TO HARTFORD 
Aetna Affiliated ‘Companice Promotes 
Him to Be Home Office Surgical 
Director; Now in San Francisco 
Dr. Roscoe N. Gray, medical advisor 
in the western branch office of the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies at San 
Francisco, has been promoted to the 
home office post of surgical director in 
charge of the industrial medical depart- 
ment of the casualty claim division. Dr. 
Gray leaves for Hartford on June 21 
with his wife and child, going by way 
of the Panama Canal to New York City. 
Dr. T. E. P. Gocher will succeed him 

in the western branch office. 

A native of California and a graduate 
of the Oakland College of Medicine in 
1918, Dr. Gray joined the Aetna Affili- 
ated Companies in 1924 after teaching 
for a time and engaging in private prac- 
tice. He has been an honorary mem- 
ber of the Casualty Attorneys’ Associa- 
tion of San Francisco and a member of 
its compensation committee. He is the 
author of several medical journal articles 
and at the present time is writing a 
text book entitled “The Adjusters’ Hand 
Book of Medicine.” 





c. A. CLOUD AGENCY CHANGE 





Appointed Downtown Borough Agents 
of Home Indemnity; Lewis & Gendar 
To Represent Southern Surety 
The Chester A. Cloud agency, one of 
the leading automobile offices in New 
York City, was appointed downtown 
borough agent by the Home Indemnity 
this week for all casualty lines. This 
agency has represented the Southern 
Surety in this capacity for the past year 
but with the entrance of this company 
into the Home of New York group a 
shift has been made whereby the agency 
of Lewis & Gendar, Inc., will represent 
the Southern as downtown borough 

agents for all casualty lines. 

The Cloud agency has represented the 
Home of New York for fire and theft 
lines for some years, 





BOARD OF APPEAL BILL KILLED 


The lower house of the Massachusetts 
legislature in the closing days of the ses- 
sion killed the measure which would have 
substituted a new board of three mem- 
bers for the commissioner of insurance 
and the present board of appeal as the 
board of rating and appeal to operate 
under the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance act. 
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Hobbs Submits Interest Earnings 


Problem to the Commissioners 


Careful Study of Principle Urged As Several States Agitate 
for Its Application to Compensation Rate Making; 
Doesn’t Think Companies Would Suffer Under 
Plan; Looks Upon Virginia Commission’s 
Discussion of Problem As 


Most Careful 


In a 23-page memorandum submitted 
by Clarence W. Hobbs, special repre- 
sentative on the staff of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, on 
Thursday in Chicago to the workmen’s 
compensation committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
it was recommended that the question 
of intere st earnings as a factor in de- 
termining rates, particularly in compen- 
sation insurance, be the subject of care- 
ful consideration by that body. Mr. 
Hobbs intimated that a move for a profit 
loading on compensation rates seemed 
highly probable; that it was his purpose 
to urge the National Council to lay this 
matter before the commissioners’ body. 
He did not look upcn the proposal as 
inconceivable but one which would in- 
volve a change of rating procedure gen- 
eral in effect, and one which would op- 
erate undoubtedly in the direction of an 
increase in rates. 

Sees Unsettled Legal Atmosphere 


Although the matter of interest earn- 
ings has chiefly figured in court contro- 
versies over fire rates Mr. Hobbs pointed 
to a recent tendency which has appeared 
in several states to bring the same prob- 
lem into controversies over compensa- 
tion rates. The principle, however, has 
not become definitely established, save 
perhaps in specific states, so that Mr. 
Hobbs purpose was to set forth a 
resumé of the legal aspects of the situa- 
tion to date and to discuss the practical 
effect of applying the interest earnings 
principle to lines of insurance other 
than fire. 

In his opinion the Virginia corporation 
commission has submitted to date the 
most careful, well-reasoned and equit- 
able discussion of this complex matter. 
Elsewhere the legal atmosphere is un- 
settled. He thought there should be an 
endeavor to bring order out of this chaos 
but doubted whether this could be done 
until the Virginia decision had run the 
gauntlet of the courts. The definite im- 
pression was created in his memorandum 
that compensation and casualty ratings 
generally involved problems different in 
detail from the matter of fire ratings 
and that when a final settlement was 
made of the question that it should cover 
definitely: 

(a) The method to be used in setting up 
underwriting experience. 

(b) The treatment of interest earnings. 

(c) The rate base. 

(d) The reasonable profit to be allowed. 

He said further: “If the Virginia de- 
cision stands the test of the courts. it 
might prove to be a basis for reaching 
an agreement, which if translated into 
statute law would remove a_ host of 
troublesome questions from the consid- 
eration of supervisory officials.” 

Companies May Raise Issue 

At the outset of his remarks Mr. 
Hobbs said that most of the discussions 
on the interest factor have proceeded on 
the theory that interest earnings on the 
unearned premium reserve were a proper 
element of underwriting income, and 
therefore a proper element to include in 
fixing rates. He added: “Now in fire in- 
surance the mean unearned premium re- 
serve for a particular calendar year is 
somewhat larger than the premium re- 
ceived or the premiums earned during 
that year. In compensation insurance 
it is from a fourth to a fifth as great— 
a relatively small matter. Again, in fire 
insurance a 5% profit loading is com- 


monly applied and commonly regarded 
as reasonable. In compensation insur- 
ance no profit loading at all is used. In 
casualty insurance generally profit load- 
ings are usually 21%4%. To apply the 
rating formulas used in Missouri or in 
Virginia to compensation § insurance 
would certainly result, not in a rate de- 
crease but in a rate increase.” 

Pointing out that this state of affairs 
might serve as a reason for approaching 
the problem with caution as it affects 
compensation insurance, Mr. Hobbs went 
on to say that it was by no means im- 
possible that the issue may be raised 
by the companies themselves who were 
not at all likely to suffer by the appli- 
cation of the principle to the casualty 
lines. “They might indeed reap some 
advantage therefrom,” he declared. “And 
if, by decision of the Supreme Court, 
some particular rating formula, as for in- 
stance that of Virginia received authori- 
tative sanction as the law of the land, 
it would be necessary to apply it gen- 
erally unless some valid ground for mak- 
ing a differential treatment were found 
to exist. 

“As a matter of law, 
if companies could be compelled to 
transact compensation insurance with- 
out an underwriting profit; and a num- 
ber of companies are by no means con- 
tent to do so. Indeed, within a year or 
two, a move to claim an underwriting 
profit was actually made in the state of 
New York and a new move to apply such 
a profit generally has just been initiated; 
and if the right to such a profit in fire 
insurance rates were once authoritatively 
established, there can be little doubt 
that a similar result would follow in case 
of compensation insurance.” 

Cites Court Litigation Cases 


Because the point as to interest earn- 
ings is interwoven with other vital points 
of the rate-making process. Mr. Hobbs 
necessarily went into a discussion of 
such developments as the rating formula 
adopted at the Louisville convention; the 
Arkansas litigation—Bullion vs, Aetna 
Insurance Co., 151 Ark. 519; the Mis- 
souri litigation: first phase—centering 
around the cases of Aetna Insurance Co. 
vs. Hyde, 285 S. W. 65 and the Aetna 
Insurance Co. vs. Hyde, 275 U. S. 447; 
the Kansas litigation and the Missouri 
litigation: second phase in which the 
case of Aetna Insurance Co. vs. Hyde 34 


it is doubtful 


Fed. 683 was first before a statutory 
court of three Federal judges and has 
now been decided but not yet reported 
by the Supreme Court. 

Discussing the Virginia proceeding in 
Case No. 3602—Commonwealth of. Vir- 
ginia at the relation of the corporation 
commission vs. Aetna Insurance Co., et 
al. Mr. Hobbs summarized the follow- 
ing points made as to rating principles: 

(1) The commission determined un- 
derwriting experience on the basis of 
premiums earned and losses and ex- 
penses incurred. 

(2) The commission held that invest- 
ment earnings should be included; but 
only investment earnings as distin- 
guished from gross investment profits. 

(3) The commission made its own 
estimation of the conflagration load- 
ing: and allowed also a 5% profit load- 
ing. 

(4) In order to justify the rates es- 
tablished, however, the commission 
made a computation estimating the 
amount of capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits which might be consid- 
ered as employed in Virginia. 


Wide Divergence of Opinion 


It was his observation in connection 
with all such litigation that the decisions 
were at variance upon practically every 
material point. He explained: “Two 
methods of setting up underwriting ex- 
perience, the ‘earned and_ incurred’ 
method and the ‘received and_ paid’ 
method, have received judicial sanction. 
and the statutory court in the Missouri 
case while following the ‘received and 
paid’ method, indicated yet a third as 
the correct method, namely premiums 
received, losses and expenses incurred. 

“Two decisions have ruled against the 
inclusion of investment profits and the 
three that have included them have done 
so in three different ways. A_ similar 
divergence exists upon the very vital 
point as to what profit margin the com- 
panies are entitled to. Three cases go 
no further than to accept a 5% margin 
on premiums as a reasonable profit. One, 
the Kansas case, indicates that the test 
is a fair return on the portion of capital 
and surplus proportionate to the state 
business; and one, the Virginia case, 
tests the rates (after including a 5% 
profit margin) by computing the prob- 
able return upon an allocated portion of 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. 

“This wide divergence on matters go- 
ing to the very essence of rating pro- 
cedure is symptomatic of a painful lack 
of legal guideposts across a region as yet 
unknown. It is well to indicate at the 
start that insurance rate regulation is 
not only a region virtually untouched by 
the courts, but constitutionally occunies 
a position thoroughly abnormal. The 
authority of the states to reculate insur- 
ance rates was established by the case 
of German Alliance Insurance Co. vs. 
Lewis. 233 U. S. 389: but that case pro- 
ceeded on lines which the Supreme Court 
has since been unwilling to follow.” 

Favorable to Virginia Plan 

Further along in his memorandum Mr. 
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Hobbs gave a detailed explanation of 
interest earnings as a part of underwrii. 
ing experience, which was a feature in 
most of the litigation. He said: “If in- 
vestment profits enter into the computa- 
tion of underwriting results at all, 
would seem reasonable to adopt the Vir- 
ginia rule, namely including only the 
item of interest, dividends and rents, 
This rests upon the following basis: 

“(1) Such items are fairly constant, aver- 
aging about 4% on the company’s invested a 
sets. Being constant, it is a matter which can 
be safely and certainly predicted. Gains and 
losses by change in value, exhibit marked varia- 
tions which would introduce a most undesir- 
able erratic element into the rates, a thing gen- 
erally discountenanced, and trying to the pub- 
lic as well. 

“(2) Such items are in the nature of in- 
come. Gains and losses by change in value are 
in their nature capital gains and losses. 

“(3) Paper profits, or paper losses created by 
shifts in market value have no real existence. 
A company might or might not be able to 
realize them. And yet, to include only actual 
gains or losses by sale would be manifestly 
unfair, inasmuch as such securities are sold 
precisely because they can be sold to advan- 
tage, or because to hold them longer would 
result in a loss. 

“(4) The fact that a company has made a 
profit by change of value in the past lays no 
basis of probability for a similar profit in the 
future. The probability, indeed, is just the other 
way.” 


Investment Profits 


Continuing he said: “The inclusion of 
investment profits as a part of under- 
writing has been adopted in Missouri, 
Kansas and Virginia: and rejected in 
Arkansas and by the statutory court in 
the Missouri case. 

“The argument against inclusion is, 
apparently, that the profits are derived 
from a transaction entirely outside the 
underwriting, and therefore properly 
belong to the company. The argument 
for inclusion is apparently that invest- 
ment profit is a normal incident to the 
handling of underwriting funds; and is 
therefore a proper item of underwriting 
income. 

“The ultimate decision on this matter 
will probably turn on the decision as to 
rate base. In matters involving public 
service companies, the case is relatively 
simple. Investments held by the com- 
pany are not part of the property de- 
voted to the public use. Therefore, there 
is no guaranty of a fair return.on the 
investments, and, correspondingly, in- 
come from investments is no part of 
operating income. * * * 

Fair Return on the Business 

“And now, as to the theory of a fair 
return on the value of the business. The 
status of the funds employed in under- 
writing may perhaps be a little different 
than funds exclusively of the company. 
They are covered by reserves, the name 
‘unearned premium reserve’ raising per- 
haps the idea that the company does not 
regard it as entirely its own. And in 
point of fact, in taxation matters, com- 
panies have sought to deny ownership. 
The argument on this head is countered 
by the fact that the courts ruled with- 
out exception that these funds were in 
no sense trust funds but funds of the 
companies. But in justifying German 
Alliance Insurance Co. vs. Lewis, the 
Supreme Court lays no little emphasis 
on the status of a company as a fund 
holder, holding contributions of policy- 
holders as a guaranty of policy contracts 

“Tt is conceivable therefore that the 
court might reason, that even though 
the funds are property of the company, 
the custody and care of the policyhold- 
ers’ funds is a necessary part of th: 
business of underwriting, and, therefore 
that income derived from handling those 
funds is a proper part of underwriting 
income. 

“There remains a question as to wha! 
constitutes the underwriting fund. Th« 
Missouri case and the Kansas _ case 
measured this fund by the unearned pre- 
mium reserve. The Virginia case dif 
fered in that it separated out the por 
tion of the reserve contributed from 
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WHAT ABOUT 
YOUR PROFITS? 


The proper and consistent development of fidelity 
and surety lines is concededly profitable to agents. 


This company is extraordinarily well qualified 
to assist and service agents in solving surety and 
fidelity problems. Practically all of its officers have 
themselves been agents and consequently approach 
difficulties with a field viewpoint. 


General agency connections in fidelity and surety 
lines are still available in some erritories. A letter 
from you will bring a prompt and personal reply. 


Equitable Casualty & Surety 
Company 


JOHN L. MEE, President 


2 Lafayette Street New York City 


ST 


“Equitable in Practice as in Name” 
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Home Accident of Ark. 
In Expansion Program 


ELECT F. A. UNGLES PRESIDENT 





T. F. Cass and E. A. Luther New V.-P.s; 
A. B. Banks Board Chairman; Group 
To Add $3,000,000 To Capital 





Backed by the Caldwell & Co. inter- 


ests of New York and Nashville, the 
Home Accident of Little Rock and its 


affiliated companies, the Home Fire and 
Home Life, have embarked upon a na- 
tional program of expansion, the first 
step of which is to be an addition of 
approximately $3,000,000 to the capital 


stock. Changes in executive personnel 
have been made including the election 
of F. A. Ungles, formerly first vice- 
president, Southern Surety, as president 
of the Home Accident succeeding A. B. 
Banks, who becomes chairman of the 
board. 

New vice-presidents elected by the 
board last week were Thomas F. Cass, 


a former vice-president of the Southern 
Surety, and E. A. Luther, former agency 
manager of that company. FE. A. Wil- 
kens, also with the Southern as auditor, 
joins the Little Rock company as comp- 


troller. New directors of the Home Ac- 
cident and Home Fire include Messrs. 
Ungles, Cass and Luther; Harvey C. 
Couch, president, Arkansas Power & 
Light Co.; Hamilton Moses, general at- 
torney for that concern; R. E. Lee Wil- 
son, Wilson, Ark., capitalist; C. G. Ar- 
nett. Hillsman Taylor, president, Mis- 
souri State Life: James FE. Caldwell, 


Meredith Caldwell and Donald D. Smith. 
To Establish Unit at St. Louis 
The Home Accident is seven years old 
and writes practically all casualty and 
surety lines, producing a premium vol- 
ume last year of $3,500,000. Under the 
new management it will continue its 
headquarters at Little Rock and will es- 
tablish a large unit at St. Louis. It is 
entered in about fifteen western states. 
F. A. Ungles, new president, started 
in the business twenty-three years ago 
as a clerk in the then newly formed 
Southern Surety. He rose to be the 
head of the production and agency de- 
partment, which post he creditably filled 
up until 1928, when he was elected first 
vice-president of the Southern Surety 
of New York. He has a wide following 
in the middle west, where the major 
portion of his activities have been con- 

centrated. 

A. B. Banks, chairman of the board, 
is a prominent figure in Little Rock cir- 
cles, being president of the American 
Southern Trust Co. of that city, head of 

B. Banks & Co., general insurance 
agents, and an extensive lumber oper- 
ator. His insurance experience extends 
over a period of thirty-eight years. Up 
to this time he has been at the helm 
of all three Home Insurance Companies. 


EXECUTES TWO BIG BONDS 

The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co. has executed with reinsuring 
comnanies two bonds, aggregating $3,- 
000.000 relating to the construction of 
the London Terrace Apartments, West 
23rd and West 24th streets, New York 
City. These apartments are being built 
by the 23-24 Corporation of which 
Henry Mandel is the president, and 
when finished the buildings will complete 
construction heretofore undertaken by 
the 23-24 Corporation covering the en- 
tire block. 

Frank J. Danahy, broker, 138 William 
street, formerly metropolitan manager 
for the Consolidated, handled the sure- 


~ tv bonds as the representative of Mr. 
Mandel. 





DROPS AUTO LIABILITY IN MASS. 

The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co. has ceased the writing of au- 
tomobile liability insurance in Massachu- 
setts “for the present time.” In a letter 
to Bay State agents the company savs 
that this decision was promoted by its 
experience up to date on antomobile lia- 
bility insurance in Massachusetts, 


A. & H. Managers’ Ass’n 
Holds Chicago Meeting 


J. P. COLLINS FIRST PRESIDENT 


Thirteen Local Clubs Now in Member- 
ship; Speakers Give Constructive 
Ideas on Its Scope 








The National Association of Accident 
& Health Managers got off to a running 
start last week in Chicago as delegates 
and charter members attended the first 
annual convention and final organization 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
This organization is now composed of 
thirteen active local clubs of accident and 
health managers and several more are in 
process of formation. Individuals who 
live outside of the territory of these 
clubs are eligible but soliciting agents 
are not. 

J. P. Collins, agency supervisor, Na- 
tional Casualty, w ho has been temporary 
president and prime mover in the asso- 
ciation, was formally elected its presi- 
dent. Other officers are L. D. Edson. 
accident and health superintendent of 
the Zurich in Chicago, first vice-presi- 
dent, and A. G. MacKinnon, head of the 
American Bankers office at Los Angeles, 
second vice-president. The constitution 
provides for appointment of the secre- 
tary-treasurer. He is George Brown of 
Detroit, who also is secretary of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents. 

Hot Debate on Regional Vice-Presidents 

The executive committee will be com- 
posed of eight regional vice-presidents 
who are to be appointed by the presi- 
dent subject to the approval of the con- 
stituent clubs in their respective terri- 
tories. When this proposal came before 
the convention during consideration of 
the constitution and by-laws, there was 
considerable objection to having the 
president appoint the executive commit- 
tee, some insisting that its members eith- 
er be elected by the national organiza- 
tion or by the clubs in the several terri- 
tories. This was voted down, however, 
and as finally drafted power of appoint- 
ment and removal was vested in the na- 
tional president, subject to ratification by 
local clubs. 

Speakers Optimistic 

Among the invited speakers were Ar- 
mand Sommer, accident and health man- 
ager of the Southern Surety at New 
York; C. Q. Pauley, secretary, Great 
American Life, Chicago; Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary, Health & Ac- 
cident Underwriters’ Conference; E. H. 
Mueller, Wisconsin state agent, Southern 
Surety, Madison; E. C, Budlong, vice- 
president, Federal Life, Chicago; and S. 
C. Carroll of the Mutual Benefit Health 
& Accident Association, Omaha. 

They were all optimistic as to the 
future of the new organization, Mr. Gor- 
don making the suggestion that regional 
meetings might be more effective than 
one national meeting. Mr. Budlong 
pointed out that agency raiding will be 
reduced to a minimum when the mana- 
gers learn to know each other. 

Mr. MacKinnon urged the new asso- 
ciation to take up the problem of bond- 
ing soliciting agents, declaring that it is 
virtually impossible to bond such agents 
in his territory who work on commis- 
sion only. He also suggested that the 
association could do no better work than 
to establish a central bureau for the in- 
terchange of information as to the quali- 
fications of agents. It was pointed out 
that some local life associations have 
such a bureau for the benefit of the man- 
agers but that it is difficult to keep 
track of certain agents when they move 
from city to city. 

The banquet was enjoyable, the en- 
tertainment having been provided 
through the courtesy of the Continental 
Casualty; Great Northern Life: North 
American Accident; Zurich General; 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau: United Insur- 
ance Company; La Salle Crittenden 
Press: Washington Fidelity National 
an? Great Northern Casualty. 

The organization left the selection of 


HOLD PRODUCTION MEETINGS 





Agents of Aetna Affiliated Companies 
Hear Home Office Men at West- 
chester and Huntington, L. I., 
Affairs 


Two well attended production meet- 
ings of agents representing the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies in New 
York territory were held this week, one 
on June 10 at the Green Meadow Coun- 
try Club, Harrison, N. Y., and the other 
on june 12 at the Huntington Bay Club, 
Huntington, L. I, The chairman of the 
Westchester meeting was E. H. Morrill, 
Jr., assistant general manager, New York 
office, and of the Huntington meeting 
J. J. Conaty, manager, Brooklyn branch. 
John S. Turn, vice-president in charge 
of the New York offices, delivered the 
address of welcome at both affairs. The 
morning session in each case was de- 
voted to a discussion of business while 
the afternoon was turned over to a 
kickers’ handicap golf tournament. A 
dinner concluded each gathering. 

The business program follows: 

Bonding Opportunities: L. Fowler, field 
supervisor, home office; (Huntington Meeting) 
—W. M. Smith, vice-president, home office. 

A New Era in Accident Insurance: C. T. 
Spaulding, field supervisor, home office. 

Supplying the Market: (Westchester Meet- 
ing)—Alfred Stinson, vice-president, home of- 
fice; (Huntington Meeting)—J. K. Hooker, vice- 
president, home office. 

The By-products of Fire Insurance: 
Hubbard, assistant secretary, home office. 

Our F. J. Hanratty, 
assistant 


Cc. 


Fastest Growing Lines: 
home office. 
Claim Adjustments: B. E. 
claims division, New York 


secretary, 

Co-cperation in 
Emory, 
office. 

Bridging the Gap: S, F. Withe, manager, de- 
partment of publicity, home office. 

Recent Development in Automobile Insurance: 
R.. i. Catlin, home of- 
fice. 


Aetna 


manager, 


assistant vice-president, 


Facilities: (Westchester Meeting)—J. 
F. McAuliffe, acting manager, Westchester coun- 
ty branch; (Huntington Meeting)—G. H. Trun- 
dle, superintendent, agency department, New 
York offices. 





PROTEST COMPENSATION RATES 





Va. Federation of Labor Urges Investi- 
gation Before Rate Increases Are 
Made in State 
The Virginia Federation of Labor “on 
behalf of the working people of Virginia 
—the employes” filed a petition this week 
with the state corporation commission 
vigorously protesting against the pro- 
posed increase in workmen’s compensa- 
tion rates and asked that no action be 
taken with reference to the matter until 


after it had been thoroughly investi- 
gated. . ; 
If the commission did not have time 


to make its own inquiry it was suggest- 
ed that decision in the rate matter be 
deferred until after the special legisla- 
tive commission had completed its work. 

Companies writing compensation in- 
surance are asking an increase of 84% 
in general rates and an 86% advance 
in coal mine rates to make up for the 
increased benefits allowed in the work- 
men’s compensation act amended at the 
last session of the legislature. General 
agreement between comnanies and em- 
nloyers as to the proposed increases have 
been ind'cated at hearings before the 
commission. The labor people argue that 
it is fallacv to believe that only the in- 
terests of the companies and the employ- 
ers are involved in the case. 





LICENSED IN VIRGINIA 
The Home Indemnity of New York 


has been licensed in Virginia.to write , 


general casualty lines. The company 
was recently entered in New Jersey and 
Massachusetts. 








the next mecting place to the executive 
committee with the understanding that 
the annual meetings will be held at the 
same meeting place and after the annu- 
al meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference. 


C. H. Hobbs Report 


(Continued from Page 34) 


surplus, and also made allowance for th 
fact that, whereas the unearned premiur 
reserve is set up as soon as written, th 
premium itself does not reach the com 
pany for a period of from sixty to nin 
ty days, remaining during that time 1 
the hands of policyholder or agent. 

“The Virginia view appears more co1 
sistent with the theory of including in 
yestment profits in the underwriting in- 
come on the ground that they are earnc 
on a fund contributed by policyholder: 
If that is the true basis, and there 
some reason to believe it is, then it fo! 
lows as matter of course that the fun! 
can include only policyholders’ contribu- 
tions.’ 

What Is a Reasonable Profit? 

As to what is a fair profit, the final 
point taken up by Mr. Hobbs, he sai‘! 
this must ultimately be decided by the 
courts. He explained: “There is no set- 
tled rule, even as to public utilities, 
much less as to insurance. Five per 
cent. has generally been regarded as a 
fair profit margin on fire rates, Casualty 
insurance profit loadings run somewhat 
smaller, and perhaps rightfully so, as 
casualty insurance requires a less sub- 
stantial equipment of capital and sur- 
plus. But assuming that rates are to be 
made on the rate basis of a fair return 
on the company’s stake in the business: 
what then? 

“The Virgin‘'a corporation commission 
made a computation of probable earn- 
ings, under the rates granted. They al- 
located to Virginia a certain portion of 
capital, surplus and undivided profits. 
They reckoned interest earnings on this 
sum, allowing for a certain proportion 
beng kept uninvested because of the 
needs of underwriting. They then reck- 
oned the expected profit on the rates 
grantéd, apparently including therein not 
only the profit loading but the catastro- 
phe loading as well (which certainly is 
not all profit).” 

After referring to a number of legal 
cases (other than in insurance) which 
indicate that the fair return should not 
be less than the legal rate of interest 
and others which held that the fair re- 
turn is properly related to the current 
rate of return on similar enterprises, Mr. 
Hobbs summarized: 

“The profit in insurance cases, if re- 
lated to similar businesses, might per- 
haps be best related to investment trusts, 
to which on the investment side, insur- 
ance companies present marked analo- 
gies. On the investment side they are 
subject to about the same hazards as in- 
vestment trusts. Therefore, their profit 
should be at least as great. In addi- 
tion they have marked hazards on the 
underwriting side. So in all fairness their 
profit should be somewhat greater. Cer- 
tainly there is reason to believe that if 
the insurance companies arrive at the 
point where they can make as much 
more by turning themselves into invest- 
ment companies, they will do so.” 





NEW MANUAL READY IN NOV. 


R. S. Hills, Massachusetts Bonding. 
chairman of the manual committee 0! 
the Health & Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference, reported at the Wawase: 
convention last week that satisfactor) 
progress was being made in the revisio 
of the manual and that it should be i: 
the hands of member companies late i 
November or early in December. 





HOME INDEMNITY PROGRESS 

The Home Indemnity has been license: 
in Texas, Pennsylvania and District 0: 
Columbia, having also received its au- 
thority from the United States Treasury} 
Department to execute federal bonds. 





G. F. BLAKE’S NEW POST 
George F. Blake has joined the Con- 
solidated Indemnity as assistant super- 
intendent of its fidelity claim department 
He was 
Surety. 


formerly with the Nationa 
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INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 




















(CASUALTY) 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1929 
ASSETS 
ota eee eeaiek canis $ 725,191.78 
Premiums in course of collection..................... 367,819.04 
Accrued Interest Receivable........................ 65,530.79 
Securities (at market)— 
U. S. Government Bonds........... $ 974,468.75 
State and Municipal Bonds.......... 1,172,045.20 
Corporate Stocks and Bonds... .... 1,827,921.50 
I nooo sas bo be ee hha wow es 3,974,435.45 
Loans: 
Secured by collateral.............. $1,284,600.00 
Secured by real estate mortgages... . . 578,201.34 
ee a ee eee 1,862,801.34 
Equity in Home Office Building..................... 275,000.00 
$7,270,778.40 
LIABILITIES 
Accrued Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities... . . . $ 193,437.41 
Insurance Reserves: 
Unearned Premiums .............. $1,040,185.02 
Reserve for losses................. 951,933.10 
Voluntary contingent reserve........ 500,000.00 
Total Insurance Reserves.................. 2,492,118.12 
Reserve for depreciation of building.................. 9,060.00 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Capital Stock — authorized 200,000 
shares of $10.00 each; outstanding 
150,000 shares ................ $1,500,000.00 
SD 8 tc deter eens 3,076,162.87 
Total capital stock and surplus.............. 4,576,162.87 
$7,270,778.40 
CERTIFICATE 


We have audited the accounts of the International Re-Insurance Corporation for the year 
ended December 31, 1929. 

We have verified the loans and collateral held thereunder, the possession of the stocks and 
bonds owned, and have confirmed the cash balances by certification of the depositaries. The loss 
reserve appears to be conservatively stated, and 

WE HEREBY CERTIFY that in our opinion the above statement sets forth the financial 
condition of the Company at December 31, 1929. 

Los Angeles, California. HASKINS & SELLS. 
February 10, 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CARL M. HANSEN, President 
HOME OFFICES 


84 William Street Pacific Finance Building 31 Lombard Street 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, California London, England 
U. S. A. 
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Examination Questions Answered 
By Students In Surety Course 


Indicating the thoroughness with which 
the surety division of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York under the leadership 
last year of George E. Hayes undertook 
to give students a grasp of suretyship, the 
following are questions and answers on 
examination problems which cover de- 
pository and miscellaneous claims, con- 
tract bond claims, defaulters, salvage and 
co-ordination. Another group of ques- 
tions will be published in an early issue. 


Q. 1. The S. Surety Company execited 
a depository bond for the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Dobb City, Kan. The 
bond was intended to secure state funds. 
The state treasurer had on deposit 
$110,000 in the bank on the day he took 
charge of his office for a second term. 
Two days later, the bank failed. De- 
mand was immediately made upon the 
surety. The bond was conditioned that 
the bank would safely keep the funds 
subject to check, and pav all checks law- 
fully drawn against said funds for one 
year from the date of the bond. 

The S. Surety Company sends you to 
investigate. The penalty of the bond is 
$150,000. It is discovered that a statute 
prescribes that the bond shall be con- 
ditioned “to safely keep the funds sub- 
ject to check and pay all checks law- 
fully drawn,” for the term of office of 
the treasurer which is two years. It is 
further discovered that another surety 
company was on the bond the preced- 
ing two year term of the treasurer, and 
that the bank was insolvent for a month 
before the new term commenced, and 
before the S. Surety Company delivered 
its bond. In other words ,the bank could 
not have paid the $110,000 if demand had 
been made during the month preceding 
the delivery of the S. Surety Company’s 
bond. It is further discovered that the 
treasurer took a time certificate of de- 
posit, payable ninety days after date, for 
$20,000 of the funds on deposit. No de- 
mand had been made on the bank and 
no checks drawn. The surety is asked 


to pay $110,000. 
When the Statute Governs 


(a) You report these facts to the 
company. You claim the bond is wholly 
void because it is drawn for one year, 
while the statute says it must be drawn 
for the term of office, which is two years. 
The company takes the position that the 
statute governs and not the bond. Who 
is right, and why? 

A. The company is right and you are 
wrong, for the statute governs and not 
the bond. The statute prescribes the du- 
ties of the public official and usually the 
form of bond. If the form of bond does 
not comply with the statute, the statute 
will be read into the bond. 

(b) The company takes the position 
that, considering the condition of the 
bond, and the fact that the bank was 
insolvent while the other company’s bond 
was in effect, the other surety company 
should pay the entire loss because the 
funds were not safely kept. Is this po- 
sition covered? If it is, briefly state 
why. 

A. It has been held that where the 
condition of the bond is to keep as well 
as to pay safely and it can be shown 
that a bank has not safely kept the 
funds because it could not pay, the lia- 
bility arises when the insolvency occurs. 

(c) If the company decides it is lia- 
ble, should it pay the $20,000 which was 
not subject to check but on the contrary 
was in the form of a “C.D.”? 

A. The company should not pay the 
$20,000 which was not subject to check, 
assuming, of course, that the bond as 
drawn, conditioned that the bank would 
keep the funds because it could not pay, 
the liability arises when the insolvency 
occurs. 

(d) If the company finally pays the 
claim, would it be entitled to a pref- 


erence (the right to be paid before other 
creditors) ? 

A. The decisions of the particular 
state in question have to be examined 
to answer this question. In some states 
the legal custodian of the tax money 
has a preferred claim against the bank 
(a right to be paid before other cred- 
itors) on the legal doctrine that the 
sovereign has a right to be paid first. 
This doctrine has been attacked and 
done away with by statute in some states 
and in others it has been rejected by 
the courts, but it still persists in some 
jurisdictions and is founded upon the 
English common law right of the king 
to be first paid. 

Poor Policy to Loan Money to 
Defaulting Contractor 

Q. 2. Bill Jones was awarded a con- 
tract to build a road for the United 
States federal government. The con- 
tract price was $250,000. Jones was suc- 
cessful in doing part of the work and 
was paid $200,000 by the government. He 
then became financially embarrassed and 
failed to pay his laborers a payroll of 
$12,000. The government threatened to 
default him, and notified the surety com- 
pany who had executed the bond. 

You are the adjuster for the surety 
company. Jones states that he has no 
money and is insolvent but that there is 
an expected profit of $22,000 in the 
work. He requests the surety company 
to loan him $20,000 which he says will 
enable him to finish. You discover he 
owes $15,000 for materials used in the 
work, and the companies furnishing the 
materials are threatening to sue the 
surety for the unpaid bills. The bond 
is the usual federal statutory bond, con- 
ditioned for the faithful performance of 
the contract, and payment for all labor 
and material entering into the work. 

You have the company’s engineer look 
the work over. He states that he doubts 
if any profit can be expected and says 
further it is his opinion that the work 
cannot be completed for the $50,000 re- 
maining under the contract. He believes 
that completion will cost $70,000 which 
would mean a loss of $20,000 on the 
bond. You further discover that Jones 
owes his bank $18,000 and the bank 
threatens to sue the surety. 

(a) Would you be inclined to recom- 
mend to your company, the surety, that 
it loan Jones the $20,000? 

A. Generally speaking it is foolish 
procedure for a surety company to loan 
a defaulting contractor money, A con- 
tractor who cannot meet his payroll is 
usually not entitled to any credit. Con- 
tractors will meet payrolls as long as 
any possibility of financial life contin- 
ues. Loans made to contractors do not 
reduce the penalty of the bond, but are 
voluntary payments or a credit exten- 
sion bearing no relationship to the sure- 
ty’s liability. 

(b) Do you think the surety is liable 
for the unpaid bills? 

A. Under the federal statute the sure- 
ty is liable for the unpaid bills of the 
contractor. 

Bank Cannot Recover 


(c) Do you think the bank could re- 
cover from the surety the money loaned 
to Jones? 

A. The bank cannot recover from the 
surety money loaned to the contractor. 
The bank has not furnished labor or 
material and those who furnish labor or 
material are the only ones who can re- 
cover. If the contractor is defaulted 
the surety has an equitable right in the 
balance of the contract price for com- 
pletion and the discharge of its obli- 
gation, and this right is superior to any 
right the bank might have, even if the 
bank had taken an assignment of the 
moneys due or to become due. 

(d) What other possible ways to pro- 
ceed are there besides loaning Jones the 





money to enable him to complete the 
work? 

A. If the bond is one of indemnity 
the surety might refuse to do anything 
and force the obligee to complete the 
work. If the obligee could show it had 
cost more than the price originally 
agreed upon, the measure of damages 
would be the excess cost of completion 
and the surety would have to pay. This 
is usually not a wise way to proceed, 
but it depends upon the status of the 
work and how much of the contract has 
been completed. The surety might, 
after default, obtain bids from other 
contractors and take a bond from the 
new contractor in another surety com- 
pany for the faithful performance of the 
balance of the work. This is usually the 
best way to proceed, but one must be 
guided by the amount of the bids and 
many other factors. 


Q. 3. James Rider was bonded by the 
S. Surety Company, and while so bond- 
ed embezzled $450, which the surety 
company paid. Rider stated he took 
this money to pay the hospital expenses 
of his wife, having necessarily incurred 
unforeseen expenses during her illness. 
Rider’s employer, being a kind and 
sympathetic man, desires to retain Rider 
in his employ and wishes to have the 
S. Surety Company continue on his bond. 
Rider has never been guilty of any dis- 
honesty before and assures everyone he 
will be honest in the future. The em- 
ployer is willing to deduct the loss of 
$450 in monthly instalments from his 
salary. 

(a) Do you think the S. Surety Com- 
pany should continue on his bond? 

A. A principal on a bond, once hav- 
ing committed a criminal act which has 
caused a loss, should never be bonded 
again. Promises of reformation should 
be ignored for the reason that once one 
has broken down the barrier of honesty, 
that barrier is seldom, if ever, raised so 
high again and it is easier to succumb 
to the second temptation than it was the 
first. Hope of salvage should not cause 
any relaxing of this rule. 


(b) Assume that the employer, after 
receiving the loss payment of $450 re- 
tained Rider in his employ and did not 
notify the surety of the arrangement he 
entered into with Rider. Later, it is 
discovered that Rider is short another 
$500 and claim is made against the sure- 
ty. Do you think the surety is liable? 

A. There could be no liability on the 
part of the surety for any act or loss 
sustained after the first defalcation came 
to the notice of the employer, Liability 
under fidelity bonds is automatically ex- 
tinguished when the employer receives 
notice of a dishonest or criminal act. 


What Is Salvage? 


Q. 4. What is salvage, and upon what 
legal or equitable theory is the right to 
salvage based? 

A. Salvage is money or property re- 
covered from a principal on a bond after 
the surety company has paid the loss. 
The right of recovery is based upon the 
doctrine of subrogation or indemnity. 
The surety pays the debt of another and 
hence the person whose debt is paid 
must owe the surety company who has 
paid it. 

Q. 5. Jones, a bookkeeper, was bonded 
by a surety company. His bond was in 
the penalty of $10,000. Jones embezzled 
$15,000 and the surety paid the penalty 
of its bond. Jones owns a small house 
of the assessed valuation of $4,000 and 
has cash in the bank in the amount of 
$1,000. Assuming that the bond was si- 
lent as to who should be entitled to sal- 
vage, who do you think would be en- 
titled to the salvage in this case, the 
vmployer or the surety? If you think 
both should share, in what proportion 
do you think they should share? 


A. Where the bond is silent as to. 


who is entitled to salvage and the loss 
is in excess of the penalty of the bond, 
the party who first obtains possession of 
the salvage is entitled to keep the sal- 
vage. 


Q.. 6. 


Briefly what is co-ordination 


and why is it necessary in a sure} 
company’s office? 

A. Briefly co-ordination is that sys- 
tem which permits or insures to the 
company that each department will |, 
able to use information possessed by a 
the other departments. It is necessary 
in a surety company’s office becaus 
every department possesses facts an‘! 
knowledge which is valuable to ever 
other. department. 

. 7, A surety company wrote a d- 
pository bond on a bank. Later, th 
bank failed and the company paid 
large loss on its bond. It was then dis 
covered that the company had carrie: 
a banker’s blanket bond for a time on 
this bank, but the experience proved dis- 
astrous and the company had canceled 
it because of a large number of em- 
bezzlements. The depository depart- 
ment knew nothing of this, and had 
they known they might not have written 
the bond. 

How could this lack of co-ordination 
have been avoided? 

A. This lack of co-ordination could 
have been avoided if a system had been 
in effect whereby the depository depart- 
ment had been informed by the fidelity 
department and the claim department of 
the undesirability from a fidelity point 
of view of certain banks upon which it 
had paid large losses or upon which it 
had canceled the bond. 





AMERICAN SURETY MEETING 





New York Regional Conference Ad- 
dressed by Home Office Officials; 
2-Day Session at New Yorker 
The New York regional conference of 
the American Surety and the New York 
Casualty was held last Friday and Sat- 
urday at the Hotel New Yorker. Friday 
evening a dinner was given at which F. 
W. Lafrentz, chairman of the board; R. 
R. Brown, president, and A. F. Lafrentz, 
first vice-president of the American 

Surety, were speakers. 

Discussions in the business meetings 
during the morning and afternoon were 
led by A. F. Lafrentz and Vice-Presi- 
dents W. E. McKell, A. E. Cotterell and 
B. J. McGinn of the American Surety, 
and Vice-President and General Counsel 
E. H. Taylor of the New York Casualty, 
the manager of the automobile division, 
W. MaclInnes, the manager of the com- 
pensation division, E. P. Apgar, and pro- 
duction manager R. L. Neptune. 

Among others attending were Presi- 
dent J. Carroll French, New York Cas- 
ualty; Vice-President M. L. Jenks, in 
charge of the metropolitan offices; Vice- 
President Lester S. Moore, manager of 
the metropolitan branch; J. F. Clark, 
manager at Newark; Arthur Schneider, 
manager at Jersey City; Edward Sadler, 
manager at Brooklyn, and W. H. Riley, 
eastern district manager. 





CHECKING ST. LOUIS BANK LOSS 





F. & D. Will Probably Pay Grand Na- 
tional Bank $150,000, Full Amount 
Of Blanket Bond Carried 

The Fidelity & Deposit is making a 
check of the losses sustained by the 
Grand National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., 
in the robbery of its safety deposit vault 
on Sunday, May 25, and probably wil! 
pay the bank $150,000, the full amoun‘ 
of its blanket bond within the next few 
days. The bank’s individual loss in cash 
and securities exceeded the full amount 
of the bond carried. The F. & D. was 
not concerned with the losses of other 
safety deposit box holders. 

The total loot in the sensational rol 
bery was approximately $1,000,000, in 
cluding cash, bonds, stocks, jewelry an 
other valuables. The police have so far 
failed utterly in attempting to solve th: 
crime. 





B. W. GRAHAM RESIGNS 
B. W. Graham has resigned as resi 
dent vice-president of the Phoenix In 
demnity at San Francisco and will re 
turn to the private practice of law, spe 
cializing on casualty insurance cases with 
the Oakland firm of Crosby & Crosby 
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